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Germany’s Frontiers 


N this war, the United Nations appear to have avoided Then there are still more far-reaching claims made by 
one practice which was a very severe embarrassment different unofficial Polish groups as well as the Soviet- 
to the Allies of the last war—they have made no secret sponsored Union of Polish Patriots. They demand the 
treaties embodying territorial promises. Yet there is incorporation, in Poland, not only of East Prussia, but of 
always the danger that policies and plans can gain, even all Silesia. Finally, there have been hints from Polish 
in the course of discussion, such a hold on people’s and Soviet quarters that Poland’s post-war frontiers 
minds, and such a validity of their own, that they come with Germany should be set still further west on the 
to have the effectiveness of commitments. Whenever such Oder . These maximum proposals can perhaps be 
a clear line of thought about post-war policy begins to ignored ; but it is clearly the intention that some territory 
emerge, it is essential to fit it into the general framework that was left to Germany at Versailles should, at the end 
of the peace. Is it compatible with the kind of settlement of this war, be ceded to Poland. ; 
J the United Nations are fighting for? Will it hinder or _ These proposals cannot be judged in the abstract ; 
a help the establishment of a civilised international order? they must be seen in the framework of the general 
One policy for post-war Europe has been gaining principles of the settlement that is to come. What kind 
“ clarity and support in recent months. It is that the fron- of peace do the United Nations want to make? There 
he tiers between Poland and Germany should be drastically 2t¢ only two feasible approaches to the ultimate problem. 
redrawn. There is a minimum policy—that East Prussia On the one hand, the United Nations may envisage a per- 
should be permanently separated from Germany (but ™anent assertion of force by themselves to keep the van- 
| without any insistence on the form its future government ished down—a policy that would impose upon the vic- 
— | should take). Thus, the Conservative Members Post-War FS the material burden of maintaining huge armaments 





: Policy Group demands that: and armies of occupation for an indefinite period, the 
i East Prussia, as geographically and historically a Political burden of maintaining constant and permanent 
he separate entity from the rest of Germany, and as the Umity among themselves, never to be relaxed even for a 
- headquarters of the Junkers, should not form part of year or two, and the moral burden of maintaining without 
| Prussia or Germany. lapse the conviction that a policy of inequality is right. 
ee ae There is a more drastic version that looks to the bodily The democratic peoples have, no doubt, learned a 
. : incorporation of East Prussia in Poland. General Sikorski number of lessons in this war. But there is not the 





gave voice to this view a day or two before his death. slightest sign that they have made the gigantic adjust- 
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ments in their whole outlook on the world that this would 
require. The only policy that has a chance of per- 
manent success is thus one which looks forward to some 
future date when Germany will once more be accepted 
as a free and equal member of the society of nations, no 
more addicted to aggression than others. The date at 
which this happy consummation is expected may be put 
a long way off, and much may be done in the meantime 
to restrain and re-educate the German people—always 
subject to the proviso that no programme 1s entered upon 
which does not stand a chance of being carried out by 
virtue of its duration or of the burdens it imposes on the 
resources and single-mindedness of the victors. — 

It must be determined now, before emotions and 
interests have been mobilised behind it, whether the 
policy of transferring large sections of German occupied 
territory to Poland fits into the framework of a settle- 
ment that will be indefinitely upheld. There can be no 
doubts about the answer. The policy of transferring East 
Prussia, all Silesia and the territory east of the Oder 
to Poland cannot be justified on any ground, save that of 
reprisal. It is the first step in a policy of dismembering 
Germany—it is no coincidence that the Post-War Policy 
Group also demands that 

The Rhineland, including Rhenish Westphalia, should 

be separated from the rest of Prussia and made an in- 

dependent German State, 
or that recent Russian broadcasts should have spoken of 
the Rhineland’s historical and cultural unity with France. 
On the question of population, the policy entails one of 
three solutions: the handing over of a German minority, 
millions strong, to Polish rule ; or the forcible expulsion 
of millions of Germans from land they have occupied 
for centuries ; or massacre. 

No one can deny that a policy of dismemberment is 
possible. If the Poles gain the full support of Soviet 
Russia for one or other of the solutions suggested above, 
then in the period immediately after the war they have a 
very good chance of securing their settlement. The diffi- 
culties inherent in a severe and vindictive peace do not 
arise at the time it is made—dismemberment of Germany 
will be easy and, possibly, for the moment, the popular 
solution. The difficulty is that of maintaining such a 
peace years afterwards when the passions of war have 
died away among the victors, but are kept alive among 
the vanquished by their sense of outrage. Then the 
vengefulness of the settlement will be the Germans’ 
best weapon against it. The British and the American 
peoples will lack that passionate conviction of rightness 
which will alone induce them to shoulder the burdens of 
enforcement. They will be weak and hesitant before an 
outraged and resurgent Germany. 

Many Poles and probably many other European 
peoples may be inclined to argue that, provided the policy 
is vengeful enough—delenda est Carthago—there will be 
no chance for Germany to rise again, and that therefore 
the question of whether or not Britain would appease 
a resurrected Germany is academic. But is this con- 
ceivable? Germany is not a single city. The systematic 
massacre of ten million Germans—can even that figure 
be envisaged?—would leave sixty million more. Is it 
likely that these sixty millions would never in the future 
seek to throw off the settlement that had dismembered 
them ? If the Poles could keep alive their sense of 
national unity through a century of total control and per- 
petual persecution, do they suppose that the Germans 
would do less? And if not, then the time would come 
when once again the question of using force to maintain 
the peace settlement would arise and the troubled con- 
science of Britain and the United States would inhibit 
them from action. The Poles may, of course, be looki 
only to Russia for Great Power support. Yet the policy 
advocated is not compatible with Marshal Stalin’s state- 
ments on Russia’s attitude towards Germany nor with the 
general terms of the Atlantic Charter. Nor have the Poles 
a tradition of seeking Russian support. 

The difficulty about the alternative line of policy—a 
peace, not without its initial severity, but of a nature 
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that Germany can eventually be expected to accept— 
is that in the first place it seems much more difficult to 
secure and involves a much less “ tidy” solution ; in 
the second, it is thought to have been tried in 1919 and 
to have failed. In territories where the races are as inter- 
mixed as Eastern Europe it is tempting to solve the 
problem by wholesale transfers of population. Transfer 
has taken place on so vast a scale in the last few years 
that people are tending to forget what a ghastly and 
inhuman process it is. The analogy of the Greco-Turkish 
exchange of populations is often used to justify mass 
deportations. It was a political success ; but it involved 
massive human misery. And, in any case, it 1s no pre- 
cedent for what is proposed in respect of East Prussia. 
The Greco-Turkish exchange was a genuine exchange ; 
it was administered internationally ; it took over a decade 
to accomplish ; it was liberally conceived and supported 
by an international loan. If transfers of population are 
to be used to “clean up” Germany’s frontiers after this 
war, the conditions must approach those under which 
the Greco-Turkish exchange took place. For example, 
it might be possible to exchange the eastern part of East 
Prussia against the Polish Corridor—but the chances of 
Poland even considering this are negligible. Such 
exchanges should be as limited as possible, and as well 
financed as possible and undertaken over a period of 
years. Above all, they should come into consideration 
only in the last resort; and there should be no forcible 
removal of people—Pole or German—who are prepared 
genuinely to accept the authority which will afterwards 
govern their land. Unless a large measure of national 
self-determination is incorporated in the settlement and 
policies incompatible with it are accepted only for excep- 
tional reasons in very exceptional cases, then there is 
little chance of a settlement that the peoples of the West 
will ultimately fight to maintain. And their willingness 
to fight to maintain the peace is the real condition of 
security. 

This is the fact which is forgotten by those who argue 
that the policy of reconciliation was tried last time and 
failed, and that therefore the peace must this time be a 
savage one. The trouble about the Versailles Treaty, and 
the League system which it established, was not so much 
the terms of the settlement as the lack of will among 
the victors to enforce it. So long as it functioned with 
prestige and vigour—between 1924 and 1929—the 
Germans were ready, if not eager, to make it work. Nor 
was it they who broke it. The Nazis found it broken, 
economically through the Great Depression, politically 
through the Manchurian incident. Even after 1933, it 
would still have been possible to hold the Germans down, 
if the first breach of the treaty—rearmament—had been 
met with war. It was not met by war because the British 
people were morally uncertain—had they not also 
promised to disarm? Then, was it not intolerable to keep 
the German army off German soil in the Rhineland? 
Then, did not Austria after all want the Anschluss? Each 
weakness sprang from conscience trouble. Yet those who 
support a vindictive peace now expect the British in ten 
years’ time to be tough about a treaty which will play 
ten times the havoc with their moral sense. The ex- 
perience of Versailles would lead more logically to the 
conclusion that the new treaty should be still less vin- 
dictive if it is to be enforced in the long run. 

The plea for a just peace is not part of any desire to 
“let the Germans off.” It is based on the knowledge that 
since no settlement based on repression of Germany will 
last without force behind it, only a “ lenient ” peace 
has any chance of enduring. The deserts of the Germans 
hardly enter into the argument at all—except as they 
will bear upon the future willingness of the British and 
American peoples to put their strength behind the main- 
tenance of the settlement. If dismemberment, mass 
transfers of population, massacre, the - permanent 
oppression of minorities are to be part of the settlement 
this time, let it be plain from the start that neither 
Britain nor America will in ten years from the signing of 
the peace raise a finger to maintain it. 
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The Ownership of Land 


HE question of the ownership of land has returned 
T to the forefront of political discussion. This is not 
surprising, because every project for the improvement 
of the life and work of the people of this country comes 
back at some remove to the land, which is the scene of 
every activity and is limited in extent. Full employment 
means making the most productive use of all the nation’s 
resources, including the land. Better use of the land is 
demanded for the rebuilding of bombed or debased 
towns, for the preservation of efficient farming and for 
the siting of manufactures to suit social as well as 
economic needs. The re-equipment of industry and trans- 
port in the immediate post-war period is only possible 
if the right land is available in the right places. 

For the moment, the discussion is focused on re- 
housing. The only certain item in the Government’s 
reconstruction programme is a ten-year building plan 
to erect, among other things, more than four million 
houses. Before the war, a distressingly large part of the 
population was overcrowded or underhoused. During 
the war, while building has ceased, overcrowding has 
grown with evacuation and bombing. After the war, the 
demand for decent standards of housing will be immensely 
strong. After the last war, there was a similar need, a 
similar demand and a similar programme. Great numbers 
of houses were built, but, too often, they were the wrong 
houses in the wrong places at the wrong rents. 

These were the hopes and fears that excited the Con- 
ference, largely of representatives of local authorities, 
which was organised last weekend in London by the 
Town and Country Planning Association. Another 
housing crusade is clearly in the making; but the 
apprehension that the houses may be too costly or that 
vested interests may stand in the way of their proper 
design and distribution evidently goes very deep. 
Obviously, this is not simply a question of land use or 
land ownership. The size and nature of the post-war 
building programme depends in the first place on con- 
siderations of national economy, on the proportion of 
the nation’s ‘resources that can be devoted, against other 
claims, to building. It is also a question of industrial 
efficiency. Within the limits of the resources allotted, the 
cost of housing, in both real and money terms, will 
depend upon the efficiency of the building trades, that 
is, upon their output per worker. Finally, the fate of the 
building programme depends upon state policy. Is there 
to be planning? Is the Government to act upon the 
proposals of the Barlow Commission in order to prevent 
the congestion of cities and the depression of industrial 
areas by controlling the location of industry and by 
fostering the decentralisation of town life? Are the 


Scott Committee’s proposals for the preservation of rural 
Britain and the protection of farming to be accepted? 

Yet, whatever policy is adopted, the use of the land 
will be the crucial factor in its application. 


Our present problems of the ownership and control 
of land are surely very close to those of the roads 100 
years ago. Shall we attempt to make individual ownership 
compatible with public service by a system of rules and 
regulations and planning bodies? Shall we piously hope 
that, where necessary, communal ownership will be de- 
veloped, not by the state as representing the community, 
but by the communal spirit of individuals outside the 
machinery of state, embodied, for example, in the 
National Trust ? Or shall we encourage the state to act 
as organiser of this communal service ? 
These words of Mr. Austin Robinson, in the April issue 
of The Economic fFournal, state the problem. It is not 
the vice or malice of landowners that puts their property 
in question, but their peculiar position at a crucial bottle- 
neck in public policy. As was said in the Uthwatt Report, 
Fundamentally, the problem arises from the existing 
legal position with regard to the use of land, which 
attempts to preserve, in a highly developed economy, a 
purely individualistic approach to land ownership. 
An attempt was made between the two wars to make 
private land ownership “ compatible with public service ” 
by local planning, local compensation and local purchase. 
It was a negative policy; the local authorities attempted 
to prevent bad uses of land, but they had no power to 
command good uses. And it failed ; this was the gist 
of the findings of the Barlow Commission. Local regula- 
tion was ineffective because local finance was inadequate 
to meet claims for the compensation of landowners, 
which included over wide areas large prospective develop- 
ment values. Much land was scheduled for planning. 
Little was actually planned, even negatively, and the 
use of land was left to the processes of dealing and to 
the cumulative pull of town markets and urban concen- 
tration. Pelion was piled upon Ossa. The Barlow Com- 
Mission proposed a solution: that there should be a 
positive policy to encourage the best use of land ; that 
there should be a central planning authority to apply it ; 
and that some means should be discovered of over- 
coming the obstacle of compensation. The expert Uthwatt 
Committee was appointed to find a way out of the 
compensation dilemma. It suggested the global purchase 
of development rights in rural land ; the ad hoc purchase 
of “reconstruction areas” in towns and cities; and a 
levy in urban areas on values enhanced by public policies. 
The Barlow proposals have been approved by the 
Government in general terms. A Ministry of Planning 
has been established. No plan or policy has yet been 
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made, though the presumption is that it is now intended 
to plan the use of land-in a positive way. The knot of 
compensation has yet to be cut. No action has been 
taken (apart from the prevention of interim development) 
on the Uthwatt recommendations. In short, the Govern- 
ment has not yet been able to make up its mind to face 
the large and drastic measures that are plainly needed 
if the solution of the problem is to be thorough. The 
problem can be simply stated. If there is to be a positive 
plan, there must be public control over the areas affected, 
and the need to compensate private owners one by one 
for the restrictions that planning may place upon their 
property rights must net be an impediment to planning. 
If the plan is to be national, control must be nation-wide 4 
possession is at least nine points of the law in planning. 
The question arises whether the drastic solution 1s 
not, in the end, the simplest—that is, whether the 
ownership of land should not be vested in the com- 
munity. If nationalisation is ruled out, then the some- 
what complex Uthwatt proposals are by far the best 
solution produced so far. But should nationalisation be 
ruled out? The Uthwatt proposals are, admittedly, an 
attempt at a compromise. The Committee was presented 
with the compensation problem as “a matter of 
urgency,” and rejected nationalisation because of the 
time it would take to carry through a national valuation 
and because of its great political and administrative diffi- 
culty. As the months pass, these grounds for compromise 
plainly become less and less substantial. The Uthwatt 
proposals have not in fact been dealt with as a matter 
of urgency, nor have they proved politically or admini- 
stratively easy. Moreover, the Uthwatt solution is only 
partial. It regards the problem too exclusively as one 
of preventing the wrong development of rural land. The 
problems of urban and industrial areas, of the opening 
out of cities and the decentralisation of industry and 
town life are by no means solved. Despite the excellence 
of the Uthwatt Report and the shrewdness of its pro- 
posals, the case for nationalisation stands. 

Indeed, the case for nationalisation has gained in 
strength by the difficulty the Government has experienced 
in applying the Uthwatt proposals. As Lord Samuel 
suggested a few weeks ago, failure to implement the 
Uthwatt Report promptly has made it certain that 
nationalisation will be a central issue in post-war politics. 
There is, however, no reason why policy should wait upon 
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controversy. It is argued against nationalisation that it 
would be an vast an operation and that it would involve 
the state in bureaucratic estate management. Neither of 
these criticisms need hold. The essential requirement is 


to vest actual possession of the land in the community 
when, and only when, development or re-development 
is imminent. It would be neither necessary nor wise 


to take over all the land at once. What seems called for, 


as The Economist urged some eighteen months ago, is 
an Act declaring the Government’s intention to purchase 


all pr rights in land as and when ‘it becomes 
rae pan a all land values (with allowance for 
improvements and for changes in the value of money) 
at a set date. Then properties could be purchased ad hoc 
to permit their development or re-development according 
to the national plan, while those not so bought might 
perhaps revert to public ownership, -by purchase, on the 
expiry of leases. Similarly, it would be unnecessary and 
unwise for the state to enter itself upon wholesale estate 
management. Land bought for the nation should, for the 
most part, be neither developed nor managed by the 
Government. It should be developed by private or public 
enterpris¢ according to the needs of the plan; and it 
should be managed by bodies of public trustees with 
the same outlook and objectives as the best of the per- 


petual corporations which have played so notable a part, 
throughout the centuries, in British land management— 
“by the communal spirit of individuals outside the 
machinery of state.” 


This is an issue that should be regarded without 
political passion or prejudice. There is no virtue m 
nationalisation for its own sake. For its own sake, indeed, 
it would be vicious. But it is a means that should not be 
excluded from public policy. It seems plain that, if 
there is to be a plan to make the best use of the land m 
the interests of the community as a whole, the rights and 
claims of private owners must be bought out. The 
Uthwatt proposals go only half way to the solution which 
the logic of the Uthwatt Report shows to be necessary. 
Halfway house might perhaps have been acceptable if it 
had been built with the utmost speed. But the time has 
been lost; and there seems no reason to be satisfied 
with a makeshift solution when it will be very little, if 
at all, more difficult and vastly more effective to accept 
and act upon the full implications of the fact that 
national planning of the land requires national ownership. 


Employment Policy—1 


Meret! progress is being made with the urgent task 
of working out, by public discussion, the main out- 
lines of a practical policy for securing reasonably full 
employment after the war. Many of those whose con- 
tributions to this discussion would normally be most 
valuable are, for the present, silenced, though it is to be 
hoped that at least some of them are hard at work on 
the problem within the Government machine. But there 
are enough whose lips are unsealed to provide a dis- 
cussion of surprisingly large volume and high quality. 
Three recent pamphlets in particular deserve the attention 
of the public, both for their agreements and for their 
disagreements.* To attempt a detailed critique of these 
documents would require too much space, and it must 
be enough to say that they broadly represent the main 
trends of opinion. The first, the report issued by Lever 
Brothers and Unilever Ltd., has the advantage of being 
the views of a single firm and, perhaps, the product of 
a single pen. As might be expected, it is the least radical 
of the three reports in the changes in industrial structure 





*“The Problem of Unemployment.” Published by Lever 
Brothers and Unilever Ltd. 38 pages. “Employment for All,” 
Planning, No. 206. Published by P E P. 31 pages. “ Em loyment 
Policy and Organisation of Industry after the War.” Published 


oat ae College by the Oxford University Press. 70 pages. 


that it advocates—though some of the views it contains, 
especially upon the industrial responsibilities of the state, 
would be accounted very radical by large numbers of 
business men. The second, a broadsheet issued by P E P, 
is, like all that organisation’s work, thoughtful and well- 
documented ; unlike the P E P publications in the past, 
it takes up what is now the orthodox Socialist standpoint. 
Thirdly, there is the “ Statement” published as the 
result of a number of conferences of economists, business 
men and Civil Servants at Nuffield College. Like all 
committee documents, this report is an attempt to state 
the highest common factor of agreement among divergent 
views. It also deals with industrial organisation more 
amply than with full employment and (again like most 
committee documents) spends vastly more space on 
describing the Boards, Ministries, Committees and other 
mechanisms that are recommended than on saying what 
they are to do. For these reasons, the Nuffield report, 
which had been eagerly awaited, makes a disappointingly 
jejune and old-fashioned impression. The elements of a 


. policy are there, but it requires considerable excavation 


in some places, and even more reading between the lines 
in others, to arrive at them. 

What is important, however, is not to award prizes in 
a competition but to record what can be accepted as 
common ground and to isolate for further study the out- 


an 
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standing points of disagreement. One surprising point 
of agreement—if these three documents can be taken as 
a guide—is the unimportance of the international aspect 
of full employment policies. The Unilever report, it is 
true, has a section entitled “International Aspect of the 
Trade Cycle,” but it is very largely concerned with 
methods of stabilising the prices of raw materials—an 


important subject, indeed, but considerably smaller than - 


the title under which it is placed. The other two docu- 
ments defer the subject for discussion on some other occa- 
sion. It is a little alarming to find that it is precisely this 
important section of the problem that has, in each case, 
been put at the bottom of the priority list. There are, it 
is true, much greater possibilities of independent action 
than in the old gold standard days, but it is very question- 
able indeed whether the international repercussions of a 
full employment policy, or the limitations imposed on 
such a policy by international considerations, can be 
quite so cavalierly treated. 

On the main outline of the economic analysis of the 
causes of trade fluctuations there is now almost unanimous 
agreement. The main cause is to be found in what, 
with some sacrifice of economic purism, can be called 
the periodic divergences between Savings and Investment. 
There is agreement, too, on the remedy. If the trouble 
arises because the community is, in loose language, not 
spending the whole of its income, the remedy should be, 
equally loosely, to spend more. Moreover, since these 
divergences arise from the unco-ordinated actions of 
individuals—the Investors spending less than is being 
retained by the Savers—only the central authority of the 
state will avail to achieve the necessary balance. The 
financial operations of the Government should therefore 
not be confined to the raising of revenue to meet its 
own expenditure, but should have the additional object 
of ensuring that the total flow of expenditure by the 
whole community is stabilised at a high figure. And, as 
a symbol of this new approach to Government finance, 
there should be two Budgets, one to cover the normal 
operations of the Government, the other to cover its 


stabilising activities. All this is now accepted doctrine. . 


There is nothing in it that is very novel—the basic 
theory goes back to Lord Keynes’s “ Treatise on Money ” 
of 1930, and many of the implications for public policy 
were drawn in the Liberal Yellow Book of 1927—but it 
is very new to have got this body of doctrine agreed by 
all but a fraction of responsible opinion. 

There is a further substantial point of agreement 
between all three of the present reports. A sound and 
stable economy, it is agreed, cannot be achieved merely 
by regulatory action ‘at the centre. It requires also a 
general willingness to make the economy flexible and to 
remove all obstructions to the free movement both of 
capital and labour. The passages in which this require- 
ment is set out are, perhaps understandably, rather vague, 
and this is one of the departments of economic policy 
on which detailed work of exploration needs to be done. 
The three great objects of economic policy, as has often 
been said, are to increase the national income, to make 
its flow regular, and to improve its distribution. The 
Beveridge Plan is at least an approach to the third object, 
and a Full Employment policy would be designed to 
meet the second. The first object is no less essential, and 
it is time that minds began to be turned to the outline of 
a Productivity policy, of which the provisions for flexi- 
bility would be a very large segment. 


These points of agreement on the essentials of a Full 
Employment policy are substantial and important. But 
the points of disagreement are hardly less so. One of 
these relates to the proper place to be ascribed, both in 
the causation of trade depression and in its cure, to con- 
sumption and to capital investment. The P E P document 
takes. the consumptionist view. 


Underinvestment is largely the result of under- 
consumption. How then can consumption be increased? 
This is the vital question. An appropriate policy to raise 
consumption should, therefore, be the first front of attack 
on unemployment. 
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The Unilever report takes the precisely opposite position. 
Underconsumption is in reality a consequence of the 
interruption of productive activity <aused by the trade 
cycle and therefore a symptom rather than a cause of the 
depression. 
Some sorting out of ideas seems here to be necessary. 
It is perfectly clear, in the first place, that a level of 
consumption which, from year to year, on the average, 
is low does not give rise to unemployment. It is the rich 
countries, not the poor ones, that suffer from the d st 
depressions and the severest unemployment. When P E P 
says that underconsumption is the cause of unemploy- 
ment, it must mean by underconsumption the sudden 
periodic dips in a level that is high on the average. It is 
a truism that, in time of depression, the declining con- 
sumption of the public adds to the volume of unemploy- 
ment. But the public does not reduce its consumption 
because it has a sudden fit of asceticism ; it is compelled 
to do so because its income is falling ; and the cause of 
the fall in income is to be found in the failure of capital 
investment to absorb the total of savings. There cannot 
be very much doubt that Unilever is right and P EP is 
wrong in the analysis of the cause of depressions. 

It does not necessarily follow that the cure should 
follow the analysis of cause. The depression is caused by 
the inequality of two magnitudes, and it can, in theory, 
be cured as well by a reduction of saving as by a rise 
in capital investment. A reduction in savings is, of course, 
the same thing as a rise in consumption. It may be, for 
example, that there is a shortage of productive or desirable 
capital projects. Indeed, it has been suggested that this 
is the chronic situation of Great Britain in the modern 
age—that there is no satisfactory means of investing the 
savings of the British people, and that they will con- 
sequently be well advised to consume a higher proportion 
of their total output and to save less. This argument 
should certainly not be uncritically accepted. It would 
involve an assumption that the age of expansion was 
coming to an end and that the British standard of living 
could no longer expect to increase as rapidly as that of 
other younger and still capital thirsty countries. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is the P E P Report which make the strongest case 
against accepting this somewhat defeatist view. But only 
if it is accepted is it necessary, from the Full Employ- 
ment standpoint, to try to persuade the public, by re- 
distribution of income or by subsidies in aid of con- 
sumption, to reduce their rate of saving. (These things 
may still, of course, be justifiable on other grounds.) 

It is thus doubtful whether, even in the long run, it 
can properly be argued that an increase in the proportion 
that consumption bears to total output would be the 
best way of avoiding unemployment. In the short run, 
as a method of tackling any particular trade cycle, there 
are additional practical objections to a consumption policy. 
Any balancing weapon must be one that is capable of 
being reversed when occasion requires ; the tap must 
turn on and off. But if subsidies to consumption are 
once given, they can hardly be withdrawn or diminished. 
Secondly, a policy of giving direct subsidies to the con- 
sumption of the people would open up most uninviting 
prospects of political demoralisation beside which the 
opportunities for improper influence in diverting the 
flow of an investment policy would be tiny in comparison. 
And lastly, if democratic principles have any economic 
meaning, it is surely better that the state’s policies should 
be founded on an attempt to execute the wishes of the 
public, as between consumption and investment, than 
to frustrate them. 

In this dispute between the consumptionists and the 
investment party, the verdict must therefore go to the 
latter, though on practical and political rather than on 
theoretical economic grounds. It is by influencing the 
volume of capital investment that the state can best 
carry out its Full Employment policy. Does this require 
substantial intervention by the state in the ownership 
or management of industry? Or can it be done by an 
indirect system of incentives and hindrances? This is 
the second main point of disagreement, which will be 
discussed in a concluding article. 
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NOTES OF 


General Sikorski 


With the tragic death of General Sikorski, an out- 
standing Allied statesman and soldier has been lost. General 
Sikorski started his political career some years before the 
last war as an organiser of military _bodies in the 
struggle for Poland’s independence. The independence of 
Poland remained his life aim. After the German invasion 
in 1939, he went to France to organise the remnants of the 
Polish army into a new fighting force ; and after the col- 
lapse of France, he moved on to Britain with his troops, 
there to continue the struggle. He never believed for an 
instant that Britain would be defeated. Among the Allied 
statesmen who have been brought by the war to London, 
General Sikorski was the only Prime Minister who had 
held office continually since 1939, and he had come to be 
regarded as the living symbol of the continuity of the Polish 
state. To his countrymen in Poland itself, he was the 
flag bearer of their struggle and the embodiment of their 
hope. In exile, his remarkable achievement was to base 
his Government on a genuine coalition of all the Polish 
parties, from Right to Left, which had opposed the dicta- 
torship of Pilsudski and Rydz Smigly ; and he maintained 
this coalition intact during the many crises to which Polish 
policy in exile has been exposed. His death will be acutely 
felt in the sphere of Poland’s foreign relations. General 
Sikorski’s desire for a reconciliation with Poland’s eastern 
neighbour, Russia, was genuine and sincere. For many 
years before the outbreak of war, he advocated a policy of 
collective security and of alliance with both the Western 
democracies and the Soviet Union. In his military writings, 
he gave not only a correct forecast of the strategy and 
tactics of the Second World War but also a correct appre- 
ciation of the military potential of Russia and the fighting 
capacity of the Red Army. The rupture of Soviet-Polish 
relations was a grievous and bitter blow which sorely 
troubled his last days. 


* * * 


The Polish Government 


The death of General Sikorski will cause a reconstruc- 
tion of the Polish Government. The present acting Prime 
Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, who speaks on behalf of the 
Peasant Party, the most influential group in Polish politics, 
is almost certain to be confirmed as his successor. He is a 
man of the centre and may be able to keep the Sikorski 
coalition intact. The Government is to be strengthened by 
the inclusion of new Ministers from among the Peasants 
and the Socialists, which will give a more democratic aspect 
to Polish policy and underline its essentially civilian 
character. It is possible that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
may now be taken over by the last Polish Ambassador to 
Moscow, M. Romer, an appointment which would stress the 
importance that the new Government, like General 
Sikorski, attaches to an honourable resumption of relations 
with Russia. M. Romer was the only Polish politician to 
discuss this problem with General Sikorski a few days ago, 
when the Polish Prime Minister received a letter about it 
from President Roosevelt. An interesting suggestion is that 
a Ministry of Polish Minorities should be set up in the new 
Government. National minorities accounted for over 
one-third of Poland’s pre-war population, and the 
creation of such a Ministry would be an encouraging sign 
that a serious attempt is at last to be made to tackle the 
minority problem. The most difficult and the most contro- 
versial point in the reconstruction is the post of Commander- 
in-Chief, which General Sikorski held together with the 
post of Prime Minister. The candidate suggested in some 
quarters is General Sosnkowski, known for his Opposition 
to the Polish-Soviet Treaty of 1941. It is an unfortunate fact 
that in the Polish Army in exile, overstaffed as it is with 
Officers, the Pilsudskists, who in Poland itself form only a 
small and compromised group, exert a disproportionately 
large influence ; and it would be disastrous if the policy 
of the Polish Government were to be exposed to the pressure 
of a military junta, especially if the post of Commander-in- 
Chief were used for this purpose. Actually there is no 
compelling constitutional reason for the appointment of a 
new Commander-in-Chief, and if the appointment raises 
political issues which may further complicate the dispute 
between Poland and Russia, there seems. no rea “3 it 
should be insisted upon, ren 
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THE WEEK 


British Production 

Mr Lyttelton’s broadcast last week-end had the double 
purpose of giving some indication of the achievements of 
the British munitions industry and of explaining once again 
that reduced activity in some lines of production was only 
part of a programme which, as a whole, was still expand- 
ing. This latter point was also illustrated in a speech made 
on the same day by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Works, who revealed that the ordnance factory 
building programme is now finished. Great Britain, in fact, 
is now reaching a stage that was never attained in the last 
war. The phase of building the factories 1s finished, and 
the phase of providing the capital equipment of an enor- 
mously expanded army is nearing completion. From the 
first source the release of resources is complete ; from 


- the second source it is very large, since the task of main- 


taining an army that is no longer expanding and has all 
its equipment is very much smaller than that of equipping 
and expanding it at the same time. In the first part of his 
speech, Mr Lyttelton was, quite properly, less than per- 
fectly explicit. Nevertheless, the figures he gave help to fill 
out the picture of the truly astonishing achievements of 
British industry and labour. In the last war the country's 
total output of civil and military goods together fell ; this 
time it has risen, in spite of the mobilisation into the 
armed forces of a number of men and women who cannot 
fall much short of a quarter of the total labour force. This 
production ‘has, of course, been accomplished only 
by the most complete mobilisation of manpower ; 
Mr Lyttelton stated that 90 per cent of the 
3,250,000 unmarried women between 18 and 40 are 
now engaged in full-time war work, in the armed forces, 
in civil defence and in industry ; 500,000 workers have 
been released by clothes rationing and 250,000 by the con- 
centration of industry. Moreover, British output has been 
supplemented by Lend-Lease deliveries, which in finished 
weapons, in ships and in components will this year be the 
equivalent of 1,500,000 additional workers. Against this 
there is British aid to the United States and Russia, which, 
Mr Lyttelton said, amounted (though not presumably in 
munitions alone) to a high proportion of the aid received. 
These facts are glimpses into the very impressive record 
that will one day be unfolded. 


¥ ¥ * 


Food Policy 


It is welcome news, though not surprising, that (as Lord 
Woolton announced on Tuesday in the House of Lords, 
and Mr Eden in the Commons) the British Government 
accepts the resolutions of the recent Food Conference at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, and recognises the obligation to give 
effect to them. It is welcome because the resolutions, 
directed to the task of feeding the world’s peoples amply 
and suitably by means of expanded output, efficient farm- 
ing, the international division of labour, easy international 
exchange and the raising of consumption level in every 
country, were sound and shrewd. It is not surprising 
because the decisions of the Conference were very largely 
in agreement with the “ body of coherent and constructive 
ideas, based on no narrow interpretation of British in- 
terests ” with which, as the Minister of Food pointed out 
on Tuesday, the British delegates. to the Conference were 
equipped. It is incidentally imperative that the British 
representation on the permanent international organisation 
proposed by the Conference should be equally as expert 
and as authoritative as the delegation to Hot Springs. 
The complaint of Lords de la Warr and Beaver- 
brook that the upshot of the Conference has been further 
discussion instead of action is natural—but hardly fair. In 
its Composition and terms of reference, the Conference was 
purely advisory ; it did not, and could not, possess any 
executive authority. But the call for action stands. In the 
short term, there is need for the utmost concerted output 
of food and the continued “co-ordination of the procure- 
ment of food supplies ” in order to feed stricken nations 
in order of their need. In the longer term there is need 
for a pattern of world agriculture that will make the most of 
the world’s resources by the exchange of produce and the 
concentration of each country’s efforts on growing the crops 
for which they are best suited. The British Government, 
say Lord Woolton and Mr Eden, recognises its obligations. 
The best test of this in practice will be the pest-war 
agricultural policy produced by Mr Hudson. 
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The Battle of the Salients 


After the long lull on the Russian front, the past week 
has seen heavy fighting along the two salients of Orel and 
Kursk. The curious feature of the battle is that neither the 
Germans nor the Russians admit having started an offen- 
sive. This may well be true in so far as neither side regards 
the clash as the prelude to a large-scale operation which 
would extend to the whole central front. It is most likely 
that the purpose of the present fighting is merely to 
“straighten the line.” The German-held salient of Orel 
is a thorn in the Russian front, and the Russian wedge 
around Kursk presents a potential danger to the Germans. 
Both sides have for some time been concentrating heavy 
forces on the flanks of the two salients ; the fighting has 
been very violent on both sides, and it may be expected to 
become even more so. The Germans have so far gained 
some slight initial successes on the northern fringe of the 
battlefield ; and the Russians have reported heavy losses 
inflicted on the enemy’s tanks. The tactical strength of 
the Russian anti-tank defences is an established fact, 
though the extent of the actual damage inflicted on the 
attackers may be uncertain. The battle of the two salients 
may acquire much more importance than is attached to 
purely local operations. This is the first test of forces 
since the great winter battles, and the results of the 
test may well influence the further course of the fighting. 
Should the present phase reveal some major weaknesses 
on the one side or the other, the fighting—though probably 
planned on a local scale only—may even yet develop into a 
more ambitious operation. 


An Abortive Bill 


It was incorrectly stated in The Economist last week 
(page 9) that the Pensions Appeal Tribunal Bill was with- 
drawn for redrafting when an amendment in favour of 
giving every applicant for a pension the benefit of the doubt 
was on the point of being carried against the Government. 
Actually, this amendment, like many others on which mem-~ 
bers had very strong views, was not discussed. Only one 
amendment had been debated, when Mr Eden moved “ to 
report progress,” and this was one which, in the words of 
its mover, was “a comparatively minor amendment,” not 
fundamental to the Bill. The first clause of the Bill, dealing 
with the rights of members of the armed forces to appeal 
against decisions of the Minister of Pensions, specified that 
claimants should have the right to appeal where any claim 
was rejected on the ground that the cause of disablement 
was not directly attributable to military service, or was not 
materially aggravated by such service. It was said that these 
latter words, defining the right of appeal, either meant 
nothing at all, or else were intended to limit the right to 
appeal, and the amendment proposed that they should be 
omitted. This would give a general right of appeal to all 
applicants whose claims had been rejected, and the grounds 
of rejection would not enter into the matter at all. Possibly 
the words complained of were unnecessary to a non-legal 
mind. But since, under the present Royal Warrant, a pension 
can be granted only if the disablement is directly attribut- 
able to military service or materially aggravated by it, it 
follows that the Ministry of Pensions, when it rejects a 
claim, does so on the ground that it does not satisfy either 
of these conditions. Consequently, though the words which 
were the subject of the amendment apparently limited the 
right of appeal, in practice they would only have excluded 
frivolous cases. (It is true that the Ministry can reject 
claims on the ground of serious negligence or misconduct, 
but the right to appeal in these cases was granted in another 
clause.) A better reason for omitting the words is that as they 
were part of the present Royal Warrant, the Bill would have 
been made out of date if the Royal Warrant were amended 
in*respect of “ attributability ” and “material aggravation.” 
This contingency was, however, provided for by a clause 
giving the Minister power to amend the relevant clauses of 
the Bill to bring them into line with the new Royal Warrant. 
But the House determined otherwise. and when the Bill 
1s reintroduced, it will have been drafted to include any 
amendments that may be made in the Royal Warrant. Sir 
Walter Womersley’s statement is expected about the middle 
of this month, so that Parliament will have only a short 
time to debate it, and carry through the new Tribunals Bill, 
before the summer recess. It will be a great pity if, as a 
result, the tribunals are not in operation, as was originally 
intended, by early September. 
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Paying for Houses 


Of the speeches made last week-end at the Town and 
Country Planning Association’s Conference (which is re- 
ferred to in an article on page 35), Mr Manning Dacey’s 
address on housing finance attracted most notice. The dele- 
gates to the Conference, local officials, private builders and 
simple dwellers in houses alike, were most perturbed about 
the prospect of dear housing after the war. Buiiding costs 
are now, according to Lord Portal, more than twice what 
they were before the war. One large-scale builder who 
spoke at the Conference was sure that post-war costs 
will be equally high, even if the general level! of prices 
shows no corresponding increase. Mr T. P. Bennett, of the 
Ministry of Works and Building, pointing to the guaran- 
teed pay week that is expected for building operatives 
after the war and to the difficulty of restoring the skill of 
builders demobilised from the Forces, could not envisage 
post-war costs any lower than sixty per cent above pre-war 
costs—at the very least. These were sobering, not to say 
depressing, views. Of the immediate post-war period, when 
the economic stringency of wartime will in large part per- 
sist, they may well be true forecasts. But, if they are also 
true of the longer period when peace economy will have 
been restored, they flatly deny the hopes of those who believe 
that, in peacetime conditions, the output per head in build- 
ing could be very much increased ; and they raise in an 
acute form the problem of post-war housing finance. It can 
be assumed, as Mr Dacey argued, that the financial environ- 
ment will, under Government direction, be more favourable 
than after the last war. The intention to hold the general 
price level steady has been declared. Resources will be 
allocated according to priorities so long as they are scarce 
and so long as particular needs command special priority. 
Cheap money will be preserved by the devices employed 
in the years before the war, and interest rates are obviously 
of great importance in the finance of housing. But the 
problem will not be solved by these general circumstaficés. 
Costs, even if the worst is not to be believed, will have 
risen more than the incomes of those who most need 
housing, and the necessity for subsidies will be correspond- 
ingly great. Various suggestions were made at the Confer- 
ence for alternative methods of assistance, for tax remis- 
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sions, cheap capital and the stabilisation of building 
material prices. But, as Mr Dacey rightly said, all these 
devices have the defect of being proportionate to the value 
of the houses built, and therefore of giving most aid where 
it is least needed. The demand after the war will be par- 
ticularly for small and low-cost dwellings. Moreover, in any 
department of finance, ag an 0g are to ~ — 
to disguised subsidies. It is therefore impossible to GIs~ 
oi 8 18 future aim is to be—as it should be—to build 
the largest possible number of small houses in the shortest 
possible time, with Mr Dacey’s claim that the best form of 
subsidy will be one at a flat rate, offered both to local 
authorities and private builders. Whether building should 
be done by public or private enterprise must depend, not 
on doctrine, but on the degree of real enterprise and effi- 
ciency that is shown in practice. Between the wars, private 
building provided three-fifths of the houses built. As Mr 
Dacey pointed out, the ability of local authorities to borrow 
at virtual Government rates and to spread re-payment over 
forty years or more should have enabled them to build 
houses at lower rents than private builders. In practice, 
over the whole field, private builders mostly showed better 
results—and not always because of jerry-building. 


* * * 


‘The New Education 


In a recent speech, Mr R. A. Butler, President of the 
Board of Education, called for more public discussion of 
educational problems. He said that there should be “more 
education about education.” Perhaps Mr Butler will con- 
sider taking the lead in this valuable work. The fact that 
discussion of the promised educational reforms has so far 
been mainly in private is very largely his fault—or rather 
that of his Department. Too much of the necessary pre- 
liminary discussion of the coming Bill has been behind 
the scenes. The Bill itself has been too long a secret. It is a 
good thing that a White Paper is now to be issued ; but a 
bad thing that the promised Bill has apparently been 
postponed until the autumn. Education is peculiarly a 
subject that lends itself to broad and admirable 
generalisations, which for «a time create a  wide- 
spread impression that something new and excellent 
is about to emerge. The same thing happened twenty- 
five years ago. Even the Bill will only be a first step. 
The failure of a large part of the programme embodied 
in the Fisher Act of 1918 is a warning of the wide gap even 
between policy and performance. As in so many other 
spheres—public health, housing, and the rest—the same 
precepts are being sworn to as were sworn to at the end of 
the last war; the same old problems are being solemnly 
canvassed by committees and eminent men. Practice is the 
test. This time there must be effective action or else it will 
be definitely demonstrated as a characteristic of British 
democracy in its moments of greatest exaltation that words 
—and expert inquiries—are accepted as a substitute for 
deeds. It is surely plain enough by now what is wanted in 
education: elementary schools fit to learn and teach in, 
and with classes small enough for teachers to teach ; 
teachers with the ability, the desire, the remuneration, the 
status and the self-esteem to do their jobs properly at every 
stage in the educational process ; higher schools of sufficient 
independence and variety to cater for all talents and in- 
clinations ; technical colleges with the equipment and the 
personnel to fashion the skills that British commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture will urgently need ; and universities 
which are in a position to put their special educational aims 
before considerations of finance, staffing and apparatus. 


* 


The bottlenecks in the present system are largely due to 
the social snobbery that is so unfortunate an adjunct of 
British democracy. It is this snobbery that creates, not 
only a fantastically narrow avenue to positions of respon- 
sibility in the community, but also a damaging sense of 
inferiority in most branches of the educational system 
below the highest and most esteemed. There are too many 
elementary school teachers who are disappointed because 
they are not teaching in secondary schools; too many 
secondary school teachers who are disappointed because 
they are not teaching in colleges; too many technical 
college teachers who are disappointed because they are not 
in universities ; too many teachers in provincial universities 
who are disappointed because they are not at Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and so on. In part, the problem of making 
each branch of teaching seem worth while in itself, and so 
of attracting the best talents and the best will, can be 
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solved by the: Committee which is now sitting on the 
Training of Teachers, But at bottom, it can be solved only 
in two ways: by giving every child an equal opportunity 
to learn ; and by giving every school and college an equal 
opportunity to teach. 


*x x «x 


Pacific War 


It is a long way from Chungking to Rendova Island ; 
but as the Chinese enter the seventh year of their war with 
Japan, they are gaining a little comfort from General 
MacArthur’s new offensive in the Pacific. The enemy they 
have withstood so long alone is at least being attacked by 
others on another front. The skies above China are more 
peaceful for the phenomenal losses sustained by the Japan- 
ese air force in the South-West Pacific. The strain of 
maintaining armies of occupation in China—and indeed 
throughout the South Seas—grows steadily greater as the 
sinking of Japanese ships exceeds Japan’s capacity for 
adequate replacement. Nevertheless, it is much too early 
to maintain, as some enthusiastic commentators are main- 
taining, that this new offensive in the South-West Pacific 
is the first step in a grand chain of reconquest. Its aim 
appears to be strictly limited: to push back a little further 
the Japanese forward posts which threaten Australia. At 
the moment there are four of these sea and air bases, 
Munda in New Georgia Island in the Solomons Group, 
Salamaua and Lae in New Guinea, Rabaul in New Britain. 
It is from these bases that the Japanese still hope to cut 
Australia’s communications with America or even to effect 
landings on the Australian mainland. It is possible that 
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General MacArthur’s offensive is still only in its pre- 
liminary phase. By taking Rendova Island, the Americans 
now have the airfield at Munda under shell-fire, and by 
capturing Viru Harbour, they have a base for the attack 
on Munda. In New Guinea, the landing of American 
troops unopposed on Trobriand and Woodlark Islands and, 
after some resistance, at Nassau Bay, ten miles south of 
Salamaua, has been followed by an Australian advance from 
Mubo. The Australians have now joined up with the 
Americans and cleared the south bank of the Bitoi River. 
Thus the Allied forces are in position to launch the attack 
on Munda and Salamaua. The question then will be whether 
General MacArthur commands enough men and material 
to undertake the much more ambitious operation of 
attacking Rabaul. Munda and Salamaua would provide him 
with bases for a concerted pincer attack, but Rabaul is some 
400 miles away. It is to be hoped that however successful 
the Allies may be in deflecting the Japanese threat to 
Australia, the pattern of this stepping-stone attack will 
not be adopted for the re-conquest of the whole South 
Seas area. It is too costly and too slow. However skilfully 


the tentacles may be lopped off, it is the octopus itself in 
Japan that must be attacked. 7 


® * * 
Scorza’s Ten Points 


.A new phase opened in Fascist politics when, at the 
end of April this year, Carlo Scorza was appointed General 
Secretary of the Fascist Party. Immediately after his appoint- 
ment three of the four Party Vice-Secretaries were also 
changed, and of the three new Vice-Secretaries, Leonardo 
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Gana and Alfredo Cucco were both over fifty, and had been 
Party Members since 1919. The only Vice-Secretary to 
keep his office, Tarabrini, was also a Fascist of the first 
hour. Since that time a steady purge of the Fascist Party 
has been in process. In face of the crisis of Africa and the 
growing threat of invasion, the old organisation was seen to 
be inadequate. As Farinacci put it, rather naively, in the 
Regime Fascista, “the Party must not be a jungle of wild 
beasts, nor an association of cliques.” This phrase sums up 
the chief complaints against the old Fascist Party: that it 
was full of young men with their eye on the main chance ; 
and that it. was a mutual aid society, especially in the 
matter of black markets. Since April Scorza has been making 
a vigorous effort to strengthen and popularise the Party 
machine. The fact that old soldiers and fascists of the first 
hour are the basis of the reorganisation has been widely 
commented on in the British press. Less notice has been 
taken of the interesting provision that as far as possible 
officials shall be sent back to work in the districts where 
they received their first experience as Fascist leaders. This 
provision can only mean that Scorza is trying to ensure 
loyalty and reliability among the local hierarchy against the 
day of invasion. In the name of this reorganised Party, 
Scorza has now sent ten demands to the Duce. They reveal 
strikingly the weak points in the Italian system. The first 
demands ruthless repression of “all attempts to cause a 
rift in the moral and material solidarity of the people” ; 
the second and third deal with the rationalisation of pro- 
duction and distribution ; the fourth and fifth with the fight 
against bureaucracy ; the sixth with the suppression of the 
black market ; the seventh with drastic measures against 
speculation ; the eighth with the abolition of all luxury estab- 
lishments ; the ninth with the repatriation of foreigners ; the 
tenth with “the strict and complete application of the law 
on compulsory labour.” Mussolini’s reply to this ten point 
statement shows that the Duce has very few illusions about 
the amount of drastic re-organisation possible at this stage 
of the crisis. There is a note of almost humorous tolerance 
in his comments on Scorza’s drastic demands. He admits 
the existence of grumbling, but asks the Party not to over- 
estimate it—“ one can really ask no more from our people.” 
On agricultural and industrial organisation, he reminds 
them that better men are more important than better institu- 
tions. For the re-organisation of supply and of the bureau- 
cracy, he contents himself with saying that things are 
coming along quite nicely, that “red tape is not confined 
to the State,” and that “the Italian civil service is the 
least numerous, the worst paid and the most honest.” As for 
the black market, every nation, he says, has a black market 
in war, and the only way to beat it is to increase the people’s 
basic rations. On the point of labour mobilisation, he asks 
the leaders of the Fascist unions to go and live among 
the workers, where they. will find that “when they are not 
spoilt by Bolshevist phantasies they are good people, 
educated and calm, who only want their work to be ap- 
preciated, and to be told the facts.” Finally the Duce states 
his faith that 
today, when the enemy stands on the sacred borders of the 
fatherland, 46 million Italians, with negligible exceptions, 
are in fact 46 million combatants who believe in victory and 
in the eternal strength of the fatherland. 
The easy tone and underlying confidence of Mussolini’s 
speech deserve attention. He does not believe that the 
Allies will find Italy, in American parlance, “a push-over ” ; 
and it is at least possible that he is right. 


* * * 


The Committee at Work 


Observers in Algiers speak of a better atmosphere 
and closer collaboration within the French National Com- 
mittee. A good deal of work has been got through in the 
last week—appointments, administrative and judicial re- 
organisation and a wholesale cleaning out of the remnants 
of Vichy legislation. The military committee has also started 
its meetings, and reports speak of a high degree of unity 
on necessary reforms and reorganisation. The Committee’s 
greater effectiveness is due in part to the normal process 
of the members growing more familiar with their work and 
with their colleagues. But it also springs from the Allied 
intervention to secure the position of General Giraud as 
Commander-in-Chief. It was done in such a way that 
resentment was not confined to the de Gaullistes. The ten 
political groups of the Left Centre and Left who issued a 
press statement on France’s “ inviolable sovereignty ” repre- 
sented the attitude of many shades of French opinion. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the crisis has actually 
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strengthened General de Gaulle’s position. His nominee 
for the key post at Dakar, M. Cournarie, has been appointed. 
The civil authority in Algiers, exercised by the Commander- 
in-Chief during the state of siege, has been transferred to 
General Catroux. General Bergeret, Giraud’s Deputy High 
Commissioner until March, has been dismissed from his 
West African air command. This week’s trend may repre- 
sent a real growth of collective responsibility or simply 
a predominance in voting strength on the side of General 
de Gaulle. Whatever the case, the fact of the Committee 
functioning on an anonymous and collective basis is a gain, 
and its democratic character could well be reinforced 
by the setting up, as soon as possible, of some kind of 
provisional assembly. Provided it contained men of real 
quality and proved democratic reputation, it would greatly 
reinforce the arguments in favour of a speedy Allied recogni- 
tion of the National Committee. The settlement of the 
Martinique question, which brings the last part of the 
French Empire—apart from the areas occupied by the 
Japanese—under the control of Algiers, is an added reason 
for recognising the Committee’s authority. It is possible 
that General Giraud, on his way to Washington, personally 
supervised the arrangements for the transfer of authority 
from Admiral Robert. 


Second Thoughts in Argentina 


In one of his first official statements, President Ramirez 
declared that “This regime has not come to perpetuate 
itself as a military movement, but only to clean up and 
reconstruct ”; and in general, the people of Argentina are 
giving their new Government the benefit of the doubt. The 
press is friendly and a “wait and see ” atmosphere prevails 
in the capital. There are, however, some disturbing signs 
that the Ramirez regime means to develop along the old 
lines of South American politics—nationalism laced with 
personalismo—and that there is no real intention of restor- 
ing constitutional and democratic government. The first 
danger signal was the dismissal of nine out of the fourteen 
Provincial Governors and their replacement by Army offi- 
cers. Then the elections for President and Vice-President, 
fixed for September 5th, were cancelled and work on the 
voting lists ceased. The Government gave the excuse that 
“the objects of the military movement of June 4th must 
be achieved before elections can be held.” This statement 
marked an advance on the original and more modest pro- 
gramme of “cleaning up ” the country. What exactly these 
“ objects ” are, no one quite knows, but a suggestive article 
appeared recently in El Pampero—a Buenos Aires paper 
said to be subsidised at one time by the German Embassy— 
declaring that the coup d’état of June was the result of the 
Nationalist Movement and that the Movement had com- 
plete plans for setting up a Corporate State with a National 
Council of Corporations in place of Congress ; political 
parties would be abolished and “economic discipline” in- 
troduced. All this fits in quite well with the only slogan 
so far produced by the Government—“ Order and Tran- 
quillity.” Some Argentine observers see in these develop- 
ments the danger of closer relations with the Axis. The new 
Mayor of Buenos Aires, Basilio Pertine, who is said to have 
been Director for many years of a number of black-listed 
German firms, including Siemens Schuckert, the big elec- 
trical trust, is believed to be bringing a number of Axis 
sympathisers into-municipal jobs. However, these accusa- 
tions are hard to check, and for the time being at least there 
is no suggestion of Argentina modifying its neutrality in 
favour of the Axis. Quite the contrary: the Foreign Minis- 
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ter has gone out of his way to stress Pan-American unity 
and his country’s ties of friendship with Brazil. One of the 
chief reasons for the June coup d’état was the fear of 
military and naval men in Argentina that Lend-Lease sup- 
plies were making Argentina’s neighbours too strong ; and 
there is some talk of a military mission going to Washing- 
ton, But here there is a definite possibility of | deadlock. 
tor the Americans are unwilling to discuss nfilitary sup- 
plies until Argentina has broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Axis, and the Argentine Government Is unwilling 
to break off relations until it knows the amount of supplies 
it will receive. 


Communists in Conference 


Far from being downhearted at the Labour Party’s 
rejection of its application for affiliation, the Communist 
Party, at its National Congress last week-end, was ebullient 
and confident. And far from accepting Mr Morrison’s invi- 
tation to dissolve itself, the party decided to launch a big 
drive for new members, and, at the same time, to continue 
to work for affiliation to the Labour Party. There is very 
little in the present Communist programme which the 
Labour party could not fully endorse. In its popular and 
patriotic appeal it is in many respects reminiscent of French 
Communist propaganda at the time of the Front Populaire. 
The conference declared its support for national unity, 
rather more emphatically perhaps than some of the Labour 
rank and file would do. Mr Harry Pollitt’s suggestion that 
at by-elections the constituency parties should meet to 
nominate the most suitable candidate, irrespective of party 
ties, is ingenious and constructive, though it might be 
difficult to find a mutually acceptable candidate. The party 
pledged itself to work for maximum production—a high 
proportion of its 400 delegates were skilled munition workers 
—and for the Second Front ; it urged the, strengthening of 
Government controls and the ending of dual control in the 
coal industry. It called for an extension of trade union 
membership, and passed a resolution demanding improve- 
ments in social standards and living and working conditions 
(not as a hypothetical post-war blue print, but as immediate 
policy). It called for such measures as the adoption of the 
Beveridge report, better housing, legislation on the lines of 
the Barlow and Uthwatt reports, the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 16, a national medical service, the application 
of the Atlantic Charter to India and the colonies, higher 
service pay and allowances, bigger service and old age pen- 
sions. It declared its long-term objective to be the “ com- 
plete reconstruction of society on a socialist basis.” The 
difference between Labour and the Communists, at the 
moment and on the surface, arises not on policy and aims, 
but on methods and tactics. To Mr Morrison’s charge that, 
at bottom, it is a question of democracy versus dictatorship, 
Mr Pollitt rejoined that the Communists would only advo- 
cate force if force were used against the working people. 
Some people will regard this as begging the main question, 
that of democracy within the party organisation. There is no 
doubt that the Communist Party, whether inside or outside 
the Labour Party, is in a position to act as a galvanising 
influence. Its membership is young—no other political 
parties, especially in wartime, when so many young men are 
otherwise engaged, can boast such a low average age as 33 
at their conferences—and well-disciplined membership and 
its energy and zeal give the Comunist Party an influence 
out of all proportion to its numerical strength. At the 
moment, the umbrella of national unity in the interest of 
winning the war may be large enough to cover all shades of 
political opinion. e testing-time will come when the 
difficult post-war period begins. Will the Communist 
leopard change his spots again? 


* * * 


Rations for Pregnancy 


From July 25th, Lord Woolton announced this week, 
an expectant mother will be entitled to a second ration book 
which will enable her to obtain extra supplies of food. She 
will be allowed a priority supply of seven pints of milk plus 
her ordinary ration; two shell eggs at each allocation ; 
three packets of dried eggs at each allocation ; a ration and 
a half of meat ; oranges as they are available ; and orange 
juice and cod-liver ofl compound. Actually there is very little 
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new in this arrangement. An expectant mother already gets 
a priority supply of seven pints of milk a week—as much 
as most women will want—so that the addition under the 
new scheme is only her ordinary ration, which in the winter 
is as little as two pints a week. She will get one shell egg 
less than she does at present, and as for dried eggs, the 
Ministry of Food’s problem is how to popularise them— 
at present the demand for them does not equal the supply. 
She already gets orange juice and cod-liver oil compound. 
In fact, the only real additions to a pregnant woman’s diet 
will be the extra 7d. worth of meat a week and a few fresh 
oranges if they happen to arrive in this country during the 
nine months of her confinement. If the new arrangement 
is meant to be part of an official population policy, it is not 
likely to have much effect. Women who have not had babies 
are not likely to have one for the sake of a pork chop. If, 
however, it is really meant to improve the health of ex- 
pectant mothers, and therefore of their babies, it would 
surely be more effective to give larger and definite rations 
of fats and cheese, which are available all the year round, 
than to promise priority supplies of shell eggs and oranges, 
which are very seasonal. What is much more likely is that 
the issue of a second ration book for extra supplies is ad- 
ministratively more convenient than the present system. 
This is borne out by the statement that an expectant mother 
will obtain both her second ration book and her extra 
clothing coupons from the food office on the production of 
a single medical certificate of pregnancy. 


* * * 


Trial in India 


_ An important exercise in internal cooperation has been 
going on in India, and it has produced mixed results. 
Because of serious local food shortages, the Government 
has attempted to distribute grains according to need by 
pooling supplies over the whole of India. The attempt has 
been only partially successful because of the reluctance 
of many Provinces and States either to put their supplies 
into the pool or to permit free trade from area to area. 
On the other hand, the All-India Food Conference which 
has been meeting in Delhi this week is reported to be in 
favour of still tighter Government control, over prices 
as well as supplies. The food position is still serious in 
Bengal, Cochin, Travancore and several other districts, 
while food prices are generally higher than they should 
be at this time of year. The immediate task of the Con- 
ference is to advise the Government how best it can tide 
over the period between now and when the harvest will 
be on sale, and to secure local support for an agreed 
central policy. It is one of the many ironies of the Indian 
situation that the Government will be blamed for the 
shortages and the Provinces and States which have impeded 
the Government’s policy will go unblamed. In fact, the 
Government will be blameworthy if it does not proceed 
more firmly to the total control that is required of both 
prices and supplies. It will not escape Lord Wavell’s notice 
that here, in such material matters as the supply of food, 
there should be solid rallying points for Indian opinion and 
self-help. But, tentatively, the Viceroy-designate is bound to 
reach the conclusion from what has happened that mutual 
aid is not yet so well developed in India as the independ- 
ence of the country, which is now assured, will require. 


* t t 


Shorter Notes 


Sir James Grigg announced in Parliament this week that 
an independent inquiry, conducted probably by a High 
Court judge with assessors, some of whom will be military 
will be held into conditions at Navy and Army detention 
pane, ae the manatione, the military court of inquiry 
into Conditions at Fort Darland, wh i 
met his death, is proceeding. nee eee 


* 


_ In an article entitled “Towards Inflation in Belgium,” 
in The Economist of May 8th, 1943, mention our aanae 
(on page 591) of “the Belgian Government.” It should 


have been made plain that this referred to the inistra- 

yo that o os in Belgium under ‘uehinh eames 
ers, and not to the real Belgi which 

of course, in London. —_ a ~ 
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War Industry in the North-West 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


Portland, Fune 7, 1943 


HE Pacific North-west of the United States is largely 
occupied with four contributions to the war: cargo 
ships, bombers, lumber and aluminium. In terms of man- 
power, shipbuilding leads the others. Approximately 
one-fourth, or 200,000, of the country’s merchant-ship 
builders are employed in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Shipbuilding in the Pacific North-west has been centred 
in the Portland area on the Columbia River and in the 
Tacoma-Seattle area on Puget Sound. Portland has been 
assigned the greater share of shipbuilding because much of 
Seattle’s labour must be reserved for aircraft manufacture. 
In the immediate Portland area the number of shipyard 
employees is greater than the entire number of wage-earners 
of all occupations prior to the war. The Pacific North- 
west’s largest yard, Henry J. Kaiser’s Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corporation, employs 33,000. 

Labour turnover is the shipbuilders’ most acute problem. 
Oregon and Washington yards are attempting to solve it by 
hiring thousands of women. The previously mentioned 
Oregon shipyard reports that 21 per cent of its labour force 
is female, the highest such percentage among US yards. 
But the loss of men has been so rapid that even the hiring 
of these thousands of women has served only to keep the 


total payroll stationary. The situation in the northern Pacific ’ 


states is much more acute than in southern California, where 
the staff of one large shipyard is only 13 per cent female. 
Most of the women in the Pacific North-west yards are 
working as welders. Local shipbuilders believe that their 
ability to use women to fabricate the hulls of welded 
ships, owing to the fact that welding is relatively light work, 
gives them an important advantage over British shipyards, 
where ships are riveted. # : 

The principal cause of the high turnover in labour is the 
drafting of men for the armed services. Originally the ship- 
yards were heavily staffed with young men, a high propor- 
tion of whom were unmarried. This age group is being 
pressed into the services at a rapid rate. Many of the older 
men, unaccustomed to the Pacific North-west’s heavy rainfall 
and chilly winters, have left the shipyards to take “ inside” 
jobs in other war industries. Illness has been high, partly on 
account of the makeshift housing facilities that thousands 
of newcomers have had to take. Many have spent the wet 
winter in small shacks and automobile trailer-houses, relying 
on primitive sanitary facilities. 

The US Government has sought to relieve this situation 
by spending more than $90 millions for housing in the 
Portland area. The most spectacular feature of this pro- 
gramme is the creation of an entire new city, which is the 
largest single war housing development in the US. Officially 
it is named “ Vanport,” but popularly it is known as 
“ Kaiserville.” Vanport, built to accommodate 35,000 persons, 
is the second largest city in the state of Oregon. The city 
is self-contained, with Government-built elementary schools, 
theatres, recreational centres, shopping centres, post-office, 
hospital, and other community buildings. Government 
planners provided for every aspect of social life except for 
religious worship. 

“ Native ” residents of the Pacific North-west, accustomed 
to one of the highest average standards of living in the US, 
are inclined to take a condescending attitude toward new- 
comers from the deep south and middle-west. Teen-age 
Vanport youngsters, who are sent to secondary schools in 
Portland, often find school social activities closed to them. 
Old residents resent the affluence of many ne’er-do-wells 
who now receive, in the shipyards, an average of $1.40 an 
hour, including overtime payments. Many of the newcomers 
have an awkward time adjusting themselves to local condi- 
tions. For example, some new settlers, baffled by the devices 
in their Vanport kitchens, have built wood fires in the ovens 
of the electric stoves. . 

The second great contribution of the Pacific North-west 
to the war is the production of four-engined Flying 


Fortresses. Boeing’s main plant in Seattle employs as many 


‘ workmen as does a large shipyard, and the company is 


completing a new plant, of comparable size, a few miles 
away. In the past twelve months the main Boeing plant 
has suffered a 100 per cent turnover in labour, which means 
that for every 1,000 workers employed at the beginning of 
the year it has had to hire and train 1,000 new workers to 
maintain the same size labour force. In the same twelve 
months, Boeing has more than doubled its rate of produciion. 
Losing men, Boeing has added so many women that they 
now make up more than one-half the entire payroll. Two 
years ago, only 3 per cent of Boeing workers were women. 
The mere hiring of female mechanics does not solve the 
labour shortage. The women show a decided inclination to 
“shop around” for war jobs, sampling first this factory 
and then another. Many stay in one place only a few weeks. 
Work is continuing on the successor to the Flying 
Fortress, which Mr Charles E. Wilson, executive vice- 
chairman of the War Production Board, recently announced 
is “scheduled for production.” Details may not be given, 
but it will be recalled that Major-General Ira C. Eaker, 
commander of US Army Air Forces in Britain, stated several 
weeks ago that the new American bombers will carry three 
or four times the bomb load of the present Flying Fortresses. 
The third principal contribution of this region to the war 
effort is lumber. Timber industries normally provide more 
than one-half the total manufacturing payrolls of Oregon 
and Washington. Forest and mill workers in these states 
are producing a heavy proportion of all US wood products. 
The coastal zone of Oregon and Washington produces more 
than one-half of Great Britain’s aircraft lumber, including a 
high proportion of the Sitka spruce employed in the manu- 
facture of Mosquito bombers. The western mountain zone 
of the Pacific North-west is yielding billions of board feet 
of Douglas fir, which is being widely used for wartime 
structural purposes and for the manufacture of plywood. 
The pine forests of the eastern portion of the Pacific North- 
west supply nearly one-half the boxing and crating lumber 
required by war agencies. 
Especially noteworthy is the logging operation proceeding 
in the Tillamook Burn region of western Oregon, where, 
ten years ago, fire killed ten billion feet, board measure, 


. Of timber in an area of 400 square miles. Logging concerns, 


engaged in the country’s largest single logging operation, 
have been shipping 3,000,000 feet, board measure, of logs 
from the Burn each day. The outer surfaces are charred, 
and much of the sapwood has been destroyed by boring 
insects and rot, but the heartwood of the larger trees is 
sound. Some three billion feet, board measure, of logs has 
been reclaimed, and operators expect a total salvage of 
four billion. From this Burn region comes much of the extra- 
long timber required by shipbuilders for keels and spars. 

The region’s fourth main contribution to the war is - 
aluminium. Reduction plants in Oregon and Washington 
are now supplying approximately one-third of all the 
aluminium produced in the United States. The reduction 
plants were located in the Pacific North-west in order to be 
near the generators of two dams on the Columbia River 
which have been financed by the Federal Government. The 
first of these is Bonneville Dam, which is now generatinc 
400,000 horse-power. The second is the gigantic Grand 
Coulee Dam, a structure measuring 550 feet above bed- 
rock and 4,175 feet long, whose present five generators 
supply 525,000 horse-power. Three additional generators, o* 
140,000 horse-power each, are being installed. These wil! 
raise the total power installation to one-third of Grand 
Coulee’s ultimate capacity. 

The dams were begun near the nadir of the Great 
Depression, largely as make-work projects to relieve unem- 
ployment. It was long feared that they would prove little 
more than engineering monuments, on the scale of the great 
pyramids, but they have proved to be “life savers ” durin 
the critical war years, when there is no time to build such 
facilities. 
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Pay as You Go 


[FROM A FINANCIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Last year, when the 1942 Revenue Act increased the 
number of taxpaying Americans to 44 millions, the more 
thoughtful legislators realised that difficulties would arise 
unless payments were systematised on a new basis. 
Except for the five per cent “ Victory” withholding tax, 
the 1942 Act ignored the pressing problem of how collec- 
tions were to be geared to wartime taxation. 

Four general considerations, bearing in varying degree 
on broad fiscal policy, entered into the subsequent discus- 
sions on the modernisation of tax collections from which 
the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 has now emerged : — 

1. The prospect of perhaps widespread defaults brought 
on by the combined impact of lowered exemptions and 
wartime wage receipts, both bringing numerous new tax~- 
payers under the law. This prospect gathered increased 
force with the approach of the March 15th payment date, 
when legislators felt more and more uneasy about the fact 
that the 1942 Tax Act, which had imposed $9 billion of 
taxes retroactively on the full year’s income, had been 
passed very late in the year. gre 

2. Concern for post-war unemployment, when _indivi- 
duals experiencing sharp drops in income would have to 
meet taxes on the previous year’s higher wage level. _ 

3. The problem of (@) opening the way for still higher 
war taxes indicated in President Roosevelt’s Budget message 
request for $16 billion new revenue over and above that to 
be collected under existing law, and (b) enabling the indivi- 
dual to budget his tax payments so as to be in a position to 
sustain a higher investment in war bonds. 

4. The increasing threat of inflation—week to week 
collections made under a withholding-at-source system 
would serve to draw down consumer purchasing power and 
decrease the broadening gap between ready money avail- 
able from a $135 billion total of income payments to indivi- 
duals for 1943 and $75 billion worth in available goods 
and services. 

“ Pay-as-you-go,” as originally projected by the Treasury 
Department, would have meant a mere percentage with- 
holding from the individual’s pay-check of a part of his 
tax liability. It took the Ruml “ daylight savings plan for 
taxes” to dramatise the necessity for thoroughgoing 
modernisation and give it, so to speak, box-office appeal. 
Unfortunately, in gaining this impetus, the problem deve- 
loped into one of the most bitter partisan feuds of modern 
times. 

Twe factors served to solidify the cleavage which deve- 
loped around the “forgiveness” or “non-forgiveness ” of 
the “skipped year” proposed by Mr Ruml, whose plan 
was to pay 1943 taxes on 1943 rather than 1942 income 
Secondly, Republicans took the view that a pay-as-you-go 
Bill should precede the general revenue Bill. 

Had the request for added revenue not confronted Con- 
gress, or had the Republicans not pressed for a separate 
pay-as-you-go measure, there might have been little hesita- 
tion in adopting the essentials of the Ruml plan. As part of 
a general revenue measure, 1942 taxes could have been 
erased to achieve pay-as-you-go at the same time that new 
levies, together with adjustments, were put on. But taken 
separately, with a time lag between present forgiveness and 
the new tax Bill (on which work has not yet been started), 
the Rum! proposal faced additional opposition. One ground 
for this feeling was that with present taxation in the upper 
brackets already at a high level, new funds equivalent to 
the “skipped year” taxes could only be recouped from 
lower bracket groups. By the CIO, “forgiveness” was 
sharply opposed as a “ grab for the rich.” 

Having at first urged the combination of pay-as-you-go 
collection with a general tax measure, the Treasury then per- 
ceived revenue possibilities in the Ruml plan, and caused 
indignation among its adherents by proposing that the 
year-behind payments be retained rather than skipped. 
This “doubling up,” adjusted to relieve hardship, would 
reduce the amount of added revenue required in a later 
tax bill, The Treasury’s. argument than $10 billion in 
expected taxes on 1942 income should be retained insofar 
as possible was persuasive in the main to Democratic tax 
leadership in the House. 

To-day pay-as-you-go is law. A hybrid measure com- 
bining current collections, total “forgiveness” in some 
cases, “doubling up ” in others, together with some added 
revenue, the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 is the 
product of a desperate last-minute compromise. It applies 
the Rum! plan of a full year’s tax forgiveness to all indi- 
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viduals owing no more than $50 for either 1942 or 1943 
taxes. Others are forgiven roughly 75 per cent of the tax 
for 1942 or 1943, whichever is the lower. The remaining 
25 per cent is carried over and paid in addition to current 
instalments. Payments are to be in equal amounts, one 
on March 15, 1944, the other on March 15, 1945. Of the 
nation’s 44,000,000 taxpayers, about 17,000,000 will have 
No carryover; about 27,000,000 will have to meet the carry- 
over instalments and hence will be only partly on a cur- 
rent basis until March 15, 1945. 

Meanwhile, from July Ist, 20 per cent of wages and 
salaries of over $12 weekly for single persons, $24 for 
married couples, plus $6 for each dependant, will be with- 
held by the employer at the source toward discharge of the 
current year’s tax liability. For 30 million taxpayers this 
20 per cent (which absorbs the previous “ Victory Tax ”) 
will discharge their entire tax obligation. Others earning 
more than the basic liability will have to supplement 
deducted amounts by quarterly payments. Individuals 
whose incomes are not derived from wages or salaries will 
pay currently each quarter ; the amount of income will 
be estimated, in advance, but a revision of faulty estimates 
will be permitted. (Estimates more than 20 per cent too 
low will be penalised by an added assessment.) 

For business, Government and individuals, pay-as-you- 
go means more red tape, more forms, more work, more 
expense. At the same time, Government revenues will come 
in faster ; the taxpayer will in the main keep abreast of the 
obligations ; consumer purchasing power will be weekly and 
monthly drawn down by the amounts withheld ; less ready 
money will be available to the individual for inflationary 
spending ; and the likelihood of tax defaults and bond re- 
demptions will be reduced. 

However, the problems left unsolved are tremendous. 
Congress has spent some five months on an essentially non- 
revenue measure. This is about two months less than it 
took last year to raise about $9 billion in additional taxes. 
While the 1942 carry-over, plus the application of 1943 rates 
to the higher income levels of 1943 will increase the yield 
of tax on individual incomes for the fiscal year 1943-44 from 
$13 billion to $16 billion, this added $3 billion is a mere 
drop in the bucket when compared with the President’s 
request for $16 billion additional revenue. 

While there will be no carry-over of the “ skipped year ” 
liability for 17 million taxpayers, the fact that 27 million tax- 
payers will have a “doubled up” tax liability complicates 
the prospect for individual income-tax increases. In the 
course of the recent debate, it was said that if the 25 per 
cent two-year carry-over were adopted, this carry-over would 
be substituted for rate increases, resulting in a two-year 
rate stabilisation. However, subsequent to this assurance, 
total forgiveness of all taxpayers with a $50 liability was 
grafted on to the carry-over proposal. It is highly possible 
that the Administration and Congressmen alike may come to 
regret that they did not, 2s Ruml plan advocates proposed, 
“wipe the slate clean” for later increases by dropping the 
“skipped year” payments altogether. 

The prospect for compulsory savings is similarly compli- 
cated by the 20 per cent withholding tax, which is a current 
out-of-pocket expense to the individual. Many legislators 
will hesitate to impose any substantial compulsory savings 
programme which, added to the withholding tax, might 
merely serve to shift over savings now voluntarily made, 
without yielding any increase in revenue. While the Treasury 
Department has taken a position opposed to compulsory sav- 
ings, Congressmen have up to this time believed that any 
substantial added revenue must come either from com- 
pay — from general sales tax. The sales tax, 
as distingui rom selective excises, i 
the Administration. sertantieaucodiaed 

The problem of the inflation ap remains, ex for 
the current withdrawals by ne al a at source, homily. 
the withholding tax involves no added assessment, hence 
the gap, save for the timing of payments, remains essentially 
what it was—some $45 billion of excess purchasing power 
with no outlet except possibly inflated prices, 

With taxpayers discharging their liability currently, the 
old system whereby Congress could, as in 1942, write a tax 
bill in late October, imposing higher rates retroactively to 
the first of the year, is now a thing of the past. This is of 
paramount importance to the Government at this particular 
time. With prospects such that a new tax Bill will not be 
completed until the autumn, the Government will in all 
probability have to rely on borrowing for added funds dur- 
ing the remainder of the calendar year. Small gains in addi- 
tional or increased excises would be the exception ; increased 
corporate levies could, of course, still. be applied retro- 
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actively, but small added revenue is looked for from this 
source. . 

In the face of this situation, war deficit financing has 
already turned to the individual. The first broad break with 
traditional policy came recently when Mr Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,. announced that commercial bank bor- 
rowing will be divorced from future major financing cam- 
paigns. This throws the burden of the big borrowing drives 
directly on the public, in particular on the individual in- 
vestor. How will the Government stimulate individual in- 
vestors, who accounted for only $3,300 million of the 
$18,500 million April borrowing drive, to greater participa- 
tion? Through some system of tax credit for added war bond 
purchases ? A form of expenditure rationing ? Perhaps. 
These problems pay-as-you-go obviously does not solve. 


American Notes 


Presidential Counter -Attack 


Mr. Roosevelt’s veto of the Bill to extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can be regarded as the 
beginning of a White House counter-offensive against the 
spirit of Congressional irresponsibility that has been so 
much in evidence in recent weeks. The Bill itself was not 
of outstanding significance. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is one of the agencies by which Federal funds 
have been used for ten years past to support the market 
in agricultural products. The Bill renewed its life and its 
financial powers, but with a number of complicated con- 
ditions attached whose general effect was to ensure that any 
public money available went to increasing the price received 
by the farmer and not to reducing the price paid by the 
consumer. What was significant was the speed with which 
the President returned the Bill unsigned and the vigour 
of the language in which he denounced the selfishness of 
the farm bloc. The House of Representatives voted by 
228 to 154 to override the veto, but, the majority being 
less than two-thirds, the Bill died. It is difficult to derive 
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very much consolation from the fact that the inflationist 
majority is only 1} times, and not twice, as large as the 
President’s Congressional supporters. Nevertheless, it may 
be that Congressmen now realise that they have gone too 
far. They are soon going home to meet their constituents, 
and some of them have an uneasy feeling that the President 
may have the bulk of the voters on his side. 


x -_ 7 


Internecine Warfare 


The open and bitter feud between two of the Presi- 
dent’s chief lieutenants—Mr Henry Wallace, the Vice- 
President, but appearing for the moment in his appointive 
role as chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare, and 
Mr Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce and Federal Loan 
Administrator—is not calculated to raise the stock of the 
Administration. Mr Wallace took the initiative, charging 
Mr Jones with impeding the operations of the BEW. This 
is not merely a clash of personalities, or even a conflict of 
policies, between Mr Wallace’s openhandedness and Mr 
Jones’s careful banker-like administration of the funds com- 
mitted to his charge. It is a breach between the two wings 
of the Democratic Party. The Vice-President is one of the 
philosophers of the New Deal, the prophet of “ the century 
of the common man,” a contemner of narrow finance. Mr 
Jones is the chief representative in the Administration of 
the Southern Conservatives who are so strong in Congress 
and in the party machine—and in revolt against Mr Roose- 
velt. The President has mildly rebuked both parties for 
taking their quarrel to the public instead of to him—to 
which the answer is that he has known about it for months 
and, if he is able to settle it, could have done so long ago. 
A shrewd guess would be that his sympathies are with Mr 
Wallace, but that Mr Jones is too powerful a figure to 
be either coerced or removed. But if Mr Jones is the 
winner, even if only on points, his victory will be an 
open incitement to the anti-Roosevelt factions to be found 
even inside the executive department of the Government 
over which the President is nominally supreme. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





- France Impoverished 


HEN the men of Vichy signed the armistice in June, 

1940, some Frenchmen hoped that, by staying out of 
the war, France would at least be able to make up for politi- 
cal and military defeat by economic recovery. The record of 
the three subsequent years shows instead a picture of 
utter impoverishment. The French economy | has been 
reduced to a level from which its reconstruction in the 
post-war years will be extremely difficult. France’s indus- 
tries have been crippled or starved by the lack of raw 
materials. In consumers’ goods, which used to play so 
decisive a part in the industrial life of the country, pro- 
ductive capacity has been kept largely unemployed. Lack 
of raw materials, fuel and lubricants has condemned the 
machinery of textile, silk, leather and other light industries 
to idleness, and every year of idleness increases the depre- 
ciation of capital assets. The position of the _ heavy 
industries has been equally critical, though for different 
reasons. German policy has been to exploit these industries 
as mere appendages to the German war economy. The over- 
all output of the French heavy industries, excluding those 
of Alsace and Lorraine, amounts to about 50 per cent of 
its pre-war volume. The output of pig iron declined from 
nearly 4,000,000 tons in 1938 tO I.5,000,000 in I94I and to 
about 1.4,000,000 tons in 1942. The corresponding figures 
for stecl are 4,000,000, 2.3,000,000 and 2,000,000 tons. The 
table below gives indices for the output of coal, electricity, 
iron, steel, machine construction and for goods traffic on 
the French railways: 


INDICES OF FRENCH PRODUCTION* 


Machine 
Electrical con- Goods 
Coal Power Iron Steel struction traffic 
1938 .... 100 100 100 100 100 100 
oO) 107 115 39 57 61 83 
3942 .... 106 104 36 50 61 77 


* The output of Alsace-Lorraine is not included. 


The output of coal has been slightly expanded. An im- 
portant increase has taken place in the production of 
electrical power. These are the only two branches of 
French industry in which there has been no decline. The 
expansion in the domestic output of fuel has been due to 
the necessity of covering a part of the fuel deficit which 
has arisen because of the cessation of coal imports from 
abroad, It should, however, not be forgotten that the 
comparison with 1938 does not provide a very accurate 
picture of the position. In 1938 French production had 
not regained its pre-depression level. If the figures of, say, 
1930 were taken as the basis, then the index for coal 
output in 1941-42 would be no more than 60. The output 
of electrical power, on the other hand, would then stand 
at 140, a figure which would more accurately reflect the 
massive expansion of electrical capacity. The indices for 
iron, steel and machine building would be substantially 
lower. 

The decline in goods traffic on the railways reveals only 
part of the actual position. Motor traffic, which played a 
very important part in French transport, has come to a com- 
plete standstill. Again, the indices show the total volume 
of output—they do not reveal the proportions diverted to 
the production of arms and munitions for the Germans 
and left for civilian consumption. In the case of coal, it 
is known that only 40 per cent of the total output has been 
available for private and civilian industrial consumption, In 
the other branches the civilian allocation has been sub- 
stantially lower. Such branches of industry which possess 
no domestic raw materials (such as the rubber industries 
which have been entirely dependent on German supplies 
of buna) can work only for German needs. 


Loss and No Gain 
The state of French industry can be described as one 
of peculiar war-time scarcity. The negative features of a 
war economy are present in the picture—the exhaustion 


of the country’s stocks as well as the intensive and un- 
replaced wear and tear of its industrial equipment. What 
is lacking is the relative advantages of other war economy 
—the expansion of old productive capacity and the building 
of new industries. Great Britain will emerge from this war 
with new and large aircraft and radio industries more or 
less convertible to civilian uses. So, probably, will Ger- 
many and so, to a lesser extent, will many of the occupied 
countries. The German policy of shifting essential war 
production from likely theatres of Allied attack and in- 
vasion has led to industrial expansion in Austria, Bohemia, 
in the northern parts of the Balkans and, to some extent, 
even in Poland. This tendency to shift industrial production 
from the Atlantic has largely deprived France of any 
similar advantages. One consequence of the three years can 
therefore be clearly foreseen: France will emerge from 
the war with a diminished industrial potential, weakened 
both absolutely, in comparison with the pre-war capacity, 
and relatively, in comparison with the industrial capacities 
of other nations. 

Has France saved its men, if not its machines, by the 
surrender and armistice? No definite conclusion is possible 
yet. Towards the end of June, 1943, the number of French 
workers deported to Germany under the reléve was 
approaching the 1,000,000 mark. Together with the actual 
prisoners of war and such prisoners who have been re- 
leased for work in German factories, the number of French- 
men in Germany amounts to between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000. A relatively high percentage of these is likely to 
return to France as invalids. 

Among the other economic developments which have 
taken place in France under the Vichy regime, the follow- 
ing major changes are bound to affect the economic and 
social outlook for some time to come: the shift in the 
distribution of the national income in favour of the 
peasantry; the enormous growth of the national debt and 
the inflation of currency ; and the pauperisation of small 
proprietors as well as of rentiers. The shift in the distri- 
bution of the national income has been due to the shortages 
of foodstuffs and the ever-growing réle of the black 
markets. (To what an extent black markets have expanded 
is indicated by the official statement that not less than 
200,000 people were prosecuted for illicit trading in 1942.) 
According to a German estimate, the total money income 
of the French peasantry has grown by about 1,000 per cent 
since the outbreak of the war. The price of land has in- 
creased six times compared with pre-war prices. The indus- 
trial wages bill has diminished during the same time by 
one-third. Out of a decreasing national income, an ever 
higher proportion has going to the countryside. The 
enrichment of the peasantry has, of course, been merely 
nominal to a very large extent. Grain crops in recent years 
have been some 30 per cent less than the pre-war average ; 
and there have been considerable losses in agricultural 
machinery end in cattle. Even so, the peasantry has un- 
doubtedly been much better off than any other section of 
the French population—a fact that is likely to accentuate 
the traditional French antagonism betweer town and 
countryside. 


The Fall in the Franc 


The national debt has, according to the well-known 
French economist M. F. Jenny, grown fourfold in the 
course of the war. Medium and short-term loans which, at 
the beginning of the war, accounted for 25 per cent of the 
national debt, have now risen to 55 per cent. The currency 
circulation has been trebled—it now amounts to more than 
410 milliard francs. Out of this total about 100 milliards 
have been hoarded by the peasants. Hoarding on so mas- 
sive a scale has had a dual effect. On the one hand it has 
weakened the impact of inflation. But, on the other hand, 
it has diminished the supply of crediz to the Government, 
a fact which forces Vichy to resort, via the Bank: of France. 
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to the printing press in order to cover the costs of German 
occupation, Some Vichy economists have recently tried to 
measure the present purchasing power of ihe franc; but 
the attempt has, for obvious reasons, been: given up. 
Yet an approximative estimate can perhaps be made. If it 
is assumed that the mass of commodities available in the 
channels of trade amounts to §0 per cent of what it used to 
be four years ago—an assumption which it seems safe to 
make—and if the mass of currency has in the meantime 
grown three times, then the franc should have fallen to at 
least one-sixth of its pre-war value. This estimate may appear 
to understate the actual degree of inflation, because it does 
not take into account the increased velocity of the cur- 
rency, especially its velocity in the towns. On the other 
hand, the relatively low prices for rationed goods must also 
be considered, a factor which tends to keep up—in spite 
of the notorious inefficiency of Vichy’s rationing system— 
the purchasing power of the franc. It is significant, in con- 
nection with this calculation, that the rise in land prices 
is sixfold. 

_ The sharp fall in the purchasing power of the franc 
indicates the degree of pauperisation suffered by the small 
rentiers. The purchasing power of their fixed incomes was 
already diminished in consequence of the devaluations of 
the Popular Front period, But it is the Révolution Ntaionale 
which has carried the virtual expropriation of the French 
rentier to the end. This has been the combined effect of 
the devaluation of money and the policy of low interest 
rates, which has reduced the nominal income of rentiers. 
The large scale conversions of securities and rentes in 
1942 allowed Vichy’s Minister of Finance to cut the debt 
services by about one milliard francs. 

‘The impoverishment of small rentiers goes hand in hand 
with and supplements the progressive elimination of small 
enterprises, It is estimated that towards the end of this year 
about so per cent of the small industrial and commercial 
enterprises will be liquidated, either because of the concen- 
tration of enterprise or because of the lack of raw materials 
or because of the conscription of labour for Germany. It 
is still difficult to gauge all the implications of this process 
in a country in which 60 per cent. of the industrial popula- 
tion drew its incomes from small enterprises, and in which 
the small shop accounted for about 90 per cent of the total 
number of trade establishments. The small shopkeeper and 
the artisan—for whom Vichy promised to act as trustee— 
have been the main and the most pathetic victims of the 
Révolution Nationale. 


The Irish Elections 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


June 28th 
THE general election which, in the opinion of many ex- 
perienced politicians, should have been postponed has 
resulted in confusion and indecision. Before the election 
the Government commanded a majority in the Dail, and 
presumably possessed the support of a majority of the 
people. As a result of the election it has forfeited both. 
Proportional Representation has again produced a deadlock. 
In the early days after the Treaty, when the first Irish 
Constitution was being drafted, the Government was 
warned by some of its advisers that it is difficult to combine 
the British method of an Executive responsible to Parliament 
with Proportional Representation. That advice was ignored, 
but its correctness has been proved by experience. Irish 
politicians are strong party men who abhor coalitions, Yet 
It is only in exceptional circumstances that a Proportional 
Representation election gives any party even a small inde- 
pendent majority. The election of 1938 succeeded in doing 
so, and was followed by five years of stable government. 
The election of 1943 has failed to do so, and nobody knows 
to what evil consequences this failure will lead. 
The results of the two elections were as follows: 





First Preferences Seats 

Kj 5 1938 1943 1938 1943 
ny B86. o wale ss 667,996 555,113 77 67 
IMO GOOLE. . ogc ccicccce 428,663 297,494 45 32 
RM 129,757 208,816 Gg 17 
Independent and others 60,680 116,632 7 8 
Pa. kk sk cs. he 141,157 se 14 
wee fobs 1,287,066 1,319,212 138 138 


The poll was unexpectedly large in view of absence from 
home and transport difficulties. Curiously enough, it was 
in the towns that the greatest abstention occurred. Appar- 
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ently, the town voter relies on being driven to the —~ 
booth to a greater extent than his country cousin. vo 
Government party lost 20 per cent of its supporters, bu 
the main Opposition party lost 30 per cent, while Labour 
gained 60 per cent and the new Farmers Party made an 
impressive showing. The Government received the votes 
of only about 40 per cent of the voters. In spite of the 
claims of its advocates, PR did not prevent a discrepancy 
between the votes cast and the seats won. The Government 
party obtained 42 per cent of the votes but 48 per cent : 
the seats, while the Labour party obtained 15 per cent © 
the votes but only 12 per cent of the seats. The result 
must be disappointing to all parties. The Government has 
clearly lost much support and the main opposition party 
has lost even more. Labour hoped to win 20 seats, and has 
failed to do so. The only party that should be satisfied is 
the farmers’. The single candidate who stood as a monetary 
reformer secured election. 


Lack of Stability 


From the point of view of maintaining a stable adminis- 
tration the new Dail is obviously inferior to the old, in 
which Mr de Valera possessed an independent majority. 
Many people who are not political supporters of Mr de 
Valera are willing to admit that his record as head of the 
Government has been in many respects excellent. If he is 
to continue in that position, it is definitely preferable that 
he should be master in his own house rather than dependent 
upon members outside his party. Nor can it be suggested 
that the inferior distribution of seats in the new Dail has 
been compensated for by any striking improvement in the 
quality of its membership. On the contrary, some of the 
most useful members of the old Dail have lost their seats. 
Nobody in Ireland has a longer record of unselfish public 
service than General Mulcahy, who failed to be returned 
for a Dublin constituency. Two other ex-Ministers of the 
Opposition party and at least one very useful independent 
were rejected. The elimination of these experienced and 
educated members of the opposition benches will weaken 
the quality of the Dail as a deliberative assembly. Some of 
the newly elected members may, of course, prove worthy 
substitutes for these losses. As far as present knowledge 
extends, however, the new Dail is poorer in ability and 
personality than its predecessor. 

It is impossible to penetrate the mind of the electorate, 
but a few suggestions may be offered to explain the results 
of the election. In the first place, a Government that has 
been eleven years in office always suffers to some extent 
from the swing of the pendulum. It is noteworthy that the 
Government lost more heavily in rural than in urban con- 
stituencies in spite of the fact that the town-dwellers have 
suffered more from the shortages and inconveniences of 
the war. The reason is probably that the towns are more 
afraid of bombing, and that the urban voter believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that Mr de Valera would preserve neutrality 
more tenaciously and more successfully than any of his 
rivals. If this be correct, it follows that the Government 
party would lose more support if the war were at an end 
or even if its end were in sight. The losses of the Cosgrave 
opposition seem to indicate that their party has nothing to 
offer that cannot be achieved by the Government. The fact 
that both the big parties. lost to Labour, farmers and 
independents suggests that the people are getting tired of 
the old split over the Treaty which was the origin of the 
party division in Irish politics for the last 20 years. Whether 
. another general election will take place soon is a matter 

of speculation, but it may be safely stated that, whether it 
takes place sooner or later, it will be conducted on new 
lines. This election will figure as the last of the contests 
fought around the rights and wrongs of the Treaty. Forty 
vears ago Ireland was divided into Parnellites and anti- 
Parnellites, but this division faded away as the memory 
of the Parnell split grew dimmer. A similar fading-out of 
the Treaty issue is taking place to-day. Future elections 


will be fought on policies of the present generation instead 
of on the quarrels of the last. . . 


* 


[Since this article was written, it has been announ 
Mr de Valera has been elected Prime Minister, a 
67 votes against the 37 obtained by Mr Cosgrave. His new 
Cabinet includes all his former Ministers, with the addi- 
tion of Mr Moylan, Minister for Lands. During the debate 
on the motion to approve the new Cabinet, Mr de Valera 
stated that he was dissatisfied with the results of the 
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election, and hinted that there might have to be another 
election if “a good Government” were to be secured.— 
EpITor.] 


Bolivia’s Good Neighbour 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 


June 9th 
THE first sign that the present anti-Labour trend of Bolivian 
domestic politics is being reversed was an editorial of Ultima 
Hora, published on May 13th, when President Pefiaranda 
was already in the United States: 


If, in the opinion of the Minister of the Interior, the 
revolutionary forms of Communism threaten the stability of 
our institutions, the nazifying forces, disguised in an apparent 
nationalism, are a much more immediate threat to democracy 
in Bolivia and to its national security. They constitute a more 
immediate and concrete peril because, protected by the 
passivity of the Government—which is scared only by the 
red flag of Communism—they work underground and 
penetrate deeply into all social classes. Their pernicious 
influence reaches the working masses, the intellectuals, the 
University, the Civil Service and even the Army. . .. 
Nazism in its nationalist mask should be fought with more 
resolution. - 

This was an unequivocal reference to the Movement of 
the National Revolution. The leaders of this Movement 
emphatically deny that they have anything in common with 
Nazism, but their anti-Semitism and the violent kind of 
nationalism they preach lead many observers to this con- 
clusion. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, Martin Kyne, CIO 
delegate on the US Labour Commission which visited 
Bolivia in March of this year, gave an account of his 
personal experiences, and charged the present administration 
with the deaths of the tin miners in Catavi. Then José 
Antonio Arce, leader of the PIR (Party of the Revolutionary 
Left), addressed an open letter to President Pefiararida, 
demanding the re-establishment of civil liberties, freedom 
of association and freedom of the Press for Bolivian labour, 
the urgent improvement of the living conditions of Bolivia’s 
working class ; otherwise, he said, no repressive measures 
could prevent a violent outbreak of discontent. 

The report of Kyne was adopted by the CIO, which sent 
a delegation to President Pefaranda on behalf of Bolivian 
labour. In addition, the CIO, impressed by recent events 
in Bolivia, created a Latin American Committee which may 
be a landmark in the relations between North American 
and Latin American labour. 


On May 21st, Arce published President Pefaranda’s 


reply to his open letter. The PIR was promised that it. 


would enjoy the same conditions of liberty as all other 
democratic political parties, including wireless propaganda 
and freedom of the Press. It will be given the right to 
summon its Congress on condition that no foreigners are 
invited. The provisions of the new Labour Code are to 
be put into effect with the co-operation of Bolivian labour. 
The President will ask for funds from Congress to give 
pensions to the families of the tin miners who lost their 
lives during the strike at Catavi. 

President Pefiaranda’s reply has far-reaching implications. 
It was so contradictory to the trend of domestic politics 
in Bolivia that it could be explained only on the assump- 
tion that it was pointed out to him that in North America 
democracy in Bolivia is considered a necessity. It is certain, 
however, that it did not occur to anybody to call this 
intervention in the domestic affairs of a sovereign country 
unwelcome. On the contrary, everybody felt that North 
American “intervention,” when it works in favour of 
democracy and progress, is highly desirable. 

Already at the beginning of this year the US Board of 
Economic Warfare and the Metals Reserve Corporation 
agreed with the Bolivian Government an increase in the 
price of tin by ro cents per Ib. on condition that it should 
be employed entirely in improving the living conditions of 
the miners. The enforcement of this labour clause was, of 
course, opposed by the big mining operators, but some 
arrangement of this kind seems to have been adopted during 
the stay of President Pefiaranda in the United States. 

There is no doubt that if such a provision is put into 
effect, it will make the good neighbour policy much more 


popular with the people and initiate a trend which might 
ye ws up subsequently in other Latin American 
ntries. 
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Germany 
The Manpower Paradox 


SHORT time ago a German newspaper stated that, 

at the end of May, 1943, the total number of workers 
employed in Germany had increased to 28.1 millions. This 
figure includes foreign civilian workers and compares with 
24.1 millions, German and foreign, in February, 1942. 
There is no way of checking these figures during the war 
on the basis of pre-war statistics. The suggestion is that, 
in 14 months, in spite of very large recruitment for the 
Wehrmacht, the total number of workers has increased by 
four millions, Various statements, notably one by Dr Funk, 
Minister for Economic Affairs, have estimated the additional 
number of workers (mainly women) employed since Feb- 
ruary, under the “ total mobilisation ” order, at one million. 
But, if it is assumed that, during the same period of 14 
months, at least a million more men were 1ecruited for the 
Wehrmacht, the working population, to give a net increase 
of 4 millions, must have actually increased by § millions ; 
that is to say, in addition to the one million Germans 
“totally mobilised,” some four million additional foreign 
workers must have been brought in. 

Figures have occasionally been published in Germany 
since the beginning of the war purporting to show the 
successive changes in the total number of employed workers. 
Between July, 1939, and December, 1940, a decrease of 
1,800,000 was reported. Between January, 1941, to February, 
1942, an increase was claimed of 1,500,000. Now it is said 
that, between February, 1942, and May, 1943, there was a 
further increase of 4,000,000. These figures include foreign 
civilian workers, but, naturally, make no mention of the 
men called up from industry for the Wehrmacht. If it is 
assumed that, since the beginning of the war, at least 8 
million workers have been recruited for the Wehrmacht, 
then (if these claims are true) roughly 12 million additional 
workers have been found for industry in four years of war. 
(Between 1914-18 the total number of employed workers 
fell by at least three million.) 


The Weight of Numbers 


Are these figures at all plausible? Or is this just another 
case where Nazi propaganda is deliberately misleading? 
The propaganda has been extensive. It is suggested, on the 
basis of the census figures of all the occupied and depen- 
dent countries, that the labour force available to the three 
Axis powers is only slightly smaller than the combined 
total of the gainfully employed in Great Britain, the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. The impression 
is sedulously fostered that Germany can absorb unlimited 
numbers of workers. In Germany’s totalitarian economy 
before the war the tendency to declining productivity was 
countered by greatly increasing the number of persons 
employed. Under war conditions this process has been 
intensified ; the most difficult problem has been the need 
for more workers. It is not only the. losses sustained in 
Russia that have forced this tremendous increase (whatever 
its size may really be) in the number of workers in 
Germany since February, 1942. Another cause is the 
familiar fact that technical skill has had to be replaced by 
mere numbers. Semi-skilled workers can be replaced in in- 
dustry by unskilled ones after the rationalisation of processes. 
But, of course, this process of rationalisation, if executed 
on a large scale, requires very considerable initiative and 
ability on the part of key engineers and highly skilled 
workers ; only by these means can large numbers of un- 
skilled workers be brought in, especially when the produc- 
uon of machine tools and other machinery is restricted by 
wartime necessity. 

Minister Speer has given a small group of engineers 
unlimited powers to carry rationalisation to the limit, 
that is, as far as the available machinery allows. An 
elaborate system of “ efficiency ” competition between fac- 
tories has been introduced. Bonuses have been paid for 
Suggestions leading to increased output. The exchange of 
Inventions and methods of production has been made 
compulsory. All these devices have had one aim—to arrest 
the decline in output. The so-called “ total mobilisation ” 
was decreed; but, at the same time, the demand for more 
workers was increasing. It is just conceivable that the total 
number of workers employed in Germany has risen to 
28.1 millions. A considerable number of prisoners of war, 
who were already employed, may now have been given the 
Status of civilian workers, which would largely explain the 
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at War 


over-all numerical increase. In Greater Germany, it is 
possible that eight or even nine millions out of the total of 
28.1 millions are foreign workers—roughly one-third. 
Official statements have suggested that at least four million 
foreign workers are employed in the armament industry. 
But it seems almost incredible that nearly half of the total 
number of workers employed in the armament industries 
proper should be foreigners. Thus the Nazi employment 
figure may not be far from the truth ; but it indicates not 
growing strength but growing weakness. The Germans 
are in desperate need of more workers of the right 
sort; but they have too many of the wrong sort. 
In relation to the productive capacity available, 
and to the number of key skilled workers, Germany’s 
economy would seem to be saturated, quantitatively, 
with labour. For some time, the factories have been filled 
indiscriminately with workers. During the “ total mobilisa- 
tion” women were hastily registered in great numbers and 
sent to factories, and there was undoubtedly overcrowding. 
There are many signs that output suffered. Shifts had to 
be changed to suit women ; working processes had to be 
broken up into still simpler operations ; skilled workers 
who had received their call-up notices hastily trained other 
workers to take their places. Changes in the production 
programme increased the number of orders in some fac- 
tories and left other factories without enough work for 
their workers to do. There were the workers and there 
were the orders, but the workers were in the wrong places, 
and for the most part lacked the necessary discipline or 
skill to do the work. 

The situation is still confused. There are signs that an 
effort is made to redistribute the labour force. The basis of 
this redistribution is the high mobility of the foreign 
workers, who are mostly housed in barracks. They can 
be moved in large numbers at a moment’s notice, like an 
army. German women are as a rule directed to factories 
near their homes, while foreigners are moved to other dis- 
tricts. Russian women who have been deported to Germany 
in great numbers take the place of called-up German 
workers in heavy industry. They are removed from light 
work in textile, clothing and light engineering factories 
where their places are taken by German women. In all 
factories German workers are trained in quick courses to 
take the place of skilled workers called to the colours. 
German apprentices in their second and third year, that is, 
boys aged 16 or 17, are made foremen over gangs of un- 
skilled foreign men and women—mainly over the so-called 
“ east workers ” from occupied Russia. But all these changes 
cannot get rid of the “ deadweight” of these millions of 
unskilled and unwilling foreign workers. Shifting them 
from place to place is no solution. The overcrowding of 
factories with unskilled workers remains. 

The Nazi authorities are, of course, well aware of this 
problem. To increase willingness, the nominal wages of 
“east workers ” were raised by from 17 to 20 per cent; 
since May Ist, “ east workers” may be paid piece wages. 
To increase skill foreign workers go through psychological 
and vocational tests under the direction of the Labour 
Front ; and according to the results “suitable” persons 
are trained for skilled and semi-skilled occupations. At the 
same time, there seems to have been a change in the treat- 
ment of foreign workers outside factories. Political propa- 
ganda seems to be used where there was formerly only 
brutal compulsion. For this campaign to increase the 
willingness and skill of foreign workers, and to lighten the 
deadweight in German industry, to be successful, a 
longer period of relative quiet at the front is imperative— 
and not perhaps very likely. If it did succeed, German 
industry might again be able to absorb still more workers, 
and perhaps even to start on a new programme of expan- 
sion to replace the industries that are being destroyed ‘in 
the Ruhr-Rhine area. But at present, simultaneously with 
an acute shortage of labour, it is undoubtedly weighed 
down by too many workers of poor quality. 
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Kafhr Shares 


F all share markets, there is none which caters for 
O investors of catholic tastes more completely than the 
South African gold mining share market. From the well- 
established dividend-paying mine with a long “life,” high- 
bearing ore reserves, strong finances and settled mining 
policy, at the one end of the scale, to the newest “ developer, 
safely but only recently past the prospecting stage, at the 
other, the market presents a continuous gradation of 
“risks” which is hard to match in any other single in- 
dustry. Investors, to suit their own choice and circum- 
stances, can ring the changes at will on old mines and 
new, rich and poor, high cost and low cost, with unex- 
ampled facility. From the conservative buyer, who wants 
a security not unfairly comparable with, say, a good average 
home industrial share, to the out-and-out gambler who is 
looking for something that may double—or halve—its 
price in a few weeks or months, there is something for 
everybody. 

In normal times, income yields, even after reasonable 
allowance for amortisation, run relatively high—as some 
pre-war Unit Trusts discovered. Special risks, of course, 
attach to mining ventures of every sort, but in the case 
of South African gold mines, one can with care have as 
much or as little of them as one likes. And the further 
one moves away from the “ developers ” towards the “ divi- 
dend-payers,” the more the individual “ speculative ” risks 
of given enterprises tend to merge into broader “ invest- 
ment” factors which, because they apply to the industry 
as a whole, are much more readily calculable. Finally, the 
quality of management, which with most industrial com- 
pany shares is a crucial but unknown factor that the 
investor must take on trust, can be assessed with some 
accuracy for any “Kaffir” share. Both finance and tech- 
nical administration are, in most cases, under the suzerainty 
of one or other of a limited number of firms of estab- 
lished reputation, ample resources and long experience. 
Even the market itself is cared for. Here, as elsewhere, the 
buyer must use his discretion, but, while investment 
interest may wax or wane, the market never “dries up.” 
There is no day when Kaffir shares cannot be bought or 
sold at a price; for it is part of the recognised duty of 
the large finance houses to meet demand by replenishing 
or reducing the floating supply of stock—for a considera- 
tion, naturally. 

If, in spite of all this, South African gold shares have 
never won the same exclusive investment interest in Great 
Britain as in the Union itself, the reason lies, partly, in 
London’s wider choice of stocks of all kinds and, partly, 
in the fact that the conditions governing the fortunes of 
the industry as a whole have been proved by experience 
to vary, perhaps, rather more widely—and often more 
unforeseeably—than those applying to many British manu- 
facturing or distributive trades. The basic factor, of course, 
is the price of the commodity, gold, which is far more 
stable over short periods than the prices of most other 
commodities and, over long periods, has had a steadily 
rising trend. Here, the chief risk is the future of world 
demand, since the chief use of gold is non-industrial. The 
world’s largest buyer for currency purposes—the United 
States—has of recent years been acquiring the metal only 
to bury it, and ingenious planners elsewhere have gone 
some way’in showing the world how gold. for international 
exchange purposes, could be economised to the point of 
being dispensed with. 

The Kaffir share market, however, remains firm in its 
belief that the metal will remain, after the war as before, 
the ultimate currency and exchange medium, and that 
its long-term price trend will continue, if anything, to be 
upward. The South African gold mining industry’s trials 
and difficulties reflect more immediate conditions. Its posi- 
tion, as much the most important revenue-producing 
industry in South Africa’s economy, has both advantages 


and disadvantages. It ensures that the relations between 
the Union Government and the indus will be on a 
basis of recognition of mutal interests. But it also en- 
courages the South African Treasury to look in the in- 
dustry’s direction whenever demands for higher Exchequer 
receipts are pressing. Mining taxation has increased steadily 
since 1932, when mining profits were benefited by South 
Africa’s decision to follow Britain’s example and devalue 
the pound. The process, however, has been accelerated, for 
obvious reasons, since the war. A much more serious diffi- 
culty, however, has been the physical limitation imposed 
On mining operations by inability to import new materials 
and stores on anything like the pre-war scale and—recently 
and more particularly—by a growing shortage of labour, 
especially native labour. Expenses have increased, also, and 
the incidence of higher charges has, naturally, been heavier 
on the lower-grade mines. New development has not been 
entirely arrested, but serious work on many new Proposi- 
tions (especially lower-grade ore projects) has, perforce, 
been suspended for the duration of the war. 





SoME RAND SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 




















i 
Div. (Per Share) | Price ' 
Company | Yiekit 
1942 | 1943* | Pre-War | Present % 
{ Dec., 
| 1938) 
| 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. % 

0 Re ee 1h 10 35 6 32 3 2 +58 
7 Se eee 1 0 10 18 6 28 6 3-51 
West Springs ............. 1 6 10 46 0 26 3 3-81 
Luipaards Vlei............ 8 8 20 6 17 6 3-81 
Western Reefs ............ 20 29 29 0 4“ 4 4°27 
eee 49 5 6 97 6 | 118 9 4-64 
N63 bois shuns aes once 1 10} 1 3 52 6 26 3 4-72 
Vogelstruisbult ............ 1 % 1 4 24 0 28 «9 4-64 
Durban Deep ............. 3 6 3 0 52 6 68 9 4°37 
Springs....... icine irate 1 6 10{| 3 0] 17 6 5-71 
E. Daggafontein........... 2 8} 2 6 21 0 4 64% 5 -64 
Van Dyk a ee 1 4 1 3 26 6 22 6 § -55 
Crown Mines.............. 13 0 10 0 | 320 0 {172 6 5 -80 
Daggafontein.............. 2 2 44) 42 °0 38.9 6-13 
East Geduld .............. ll 0 ll O | 222 O | 187 6 5 -86 
East Champ d’Or ......... 1 7% 1 3 ie 21 0 §-95 
Wert OMG .. 5.2... eee 2 3 19 37 6 28 lk 6-22 
South African Lands ...... 6 lt 5 0 81 0 78 9 6°35 
I, 5 in 5's seek eo 6 ¢ 3.6 363 61 0 51 3 6-34 
Rand Leases.............. 3 3 44 0 | *52 6 6-18 
ce rr ee 43 3.0 440 45 0 6 -66 
Sub Nigel ..... aie eavssvese 10 3 9 0 235 0 128 9 6-99 
New PER... Fons o0c 2 104 2 3 oe 31 3 7-20 
City Deep ..... FESS } 5 0 40 | 35 6 | 54 4] 7-35 
Consolidated Main Reef .... 49 40 76 «0 55 0 7-27 
E. Rand Prop. ........... 366 3.0 52 6 40 7} 7-39 
Modder MEL sis wide ee Weeond 7 0 7 0 90 0 85 0 8-24 
Robinson Deep “B"’....... 3.0 2 6 12 6 31 3 8 -00 
Ged MpuMboe Sb) pececs oes 12 3 12 0 185 0 155 0 7°74 
NEA, «6 v0s 040s veee.s 3 3 3.0 30 0 36 10} 8-15 
Witwatersrand Gold ....... 3 6 3 6 41 0 43 9 8 -00 























* Assuming payments for second half-year maintained at June, 1943, levels. 
+ Gross, before income tax and S. African non-resident tax. 





Stock Exchange activity in Kaffir shares, nevertheless, 
has increased, recently, to the dimensions of a boom. Both 
the movement and its causation seem the more difficult to 
locate and explain the more closely they are examined. 
Undoubtedly, much of the buying has been “ speculative,” 
in the sense that buyers have had in mind not present but 
future benefits—either by way of high post-war returns 
from developing companies in the newer areas or the 


resumption (at least) of pre-war ents by established 
producers, But the evidenc oa wae se gaat 


: th ‘ence suggests that the main motive 
force behind rising prices has come from South Africa 
rather than London, and that it derives less from any 
shrewdly calculated estimate of real future possibilities than 
from a general feeling of optimism about the war and 
political prospects, in a market whose choice of speculative 
investment media is somewhat closely circumscribed. The 
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correlation between Kaffir share activity and the popular 
expectation of a victory for General Smuts in the elections 
which have just been held in South Africa has been sug- 
gestively close. For that reason alone, the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the upward movement is a matter of doubt. 

At the moment, the trend of net earnings and dividends 
is definitely downward. Total dividends for the first half of 
1943 were £7.5 million, against £8.6 million for the first 
half of 1942. The most formidable difficulty—shortage of 
native labour—is virtually’ certain to become more pro- 
nounced the longer the war lasts. Thereafter, improvement 
will be steady rather than spectacular. Meanwhile, the sug- 
gestion has already been made that some measure of 
voluntary “ telescoping ” should be sponsored by the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines, to economise labour supplies by 
putting the lowest grade mines on a care-and-maintenance 
basis. 

The market, again, may conceivably be right in its 
assumption that, after the war, the greater part of the 
Government’s special levy on working profits—now as high 
as 22} per cent—will be rescinded. But experience of 
Exchequer needs and methods the world over suggests that 
the lightening of the mines’ taxation burden may well be 
less rapid than the market appears to be assuming. Costs, 


Standardised 


[i is no accident that the growing prevalence of monopoly 
and of state intervention in industry have been accom- 
panied by an increasing realisation of the need for some 
criterion, other than the financial results achieved, of the 
efficiency of those engaged in manufacture, trade, distribution 
and finance. Under a system of pure competition and freely 
fluctuating prices, there are daily indications as to what 
makes for prosperity and what does not. In the measure that 
conditions depart from this ideal, the indications become less 
valuable, or are lost entirely. They must be replaced by 
alternative criteria which can only be supplied by detailed 
costing of all operations on a strictly comparable basis. It is 
therefore not surprising that an autarkic Germany with 
an industry already highly cartelised and a single aim in 
view, should have evolved a system of cost accounts aiming 
at complete standardisation. A description of this system 
and its background, together with some idea of its contribu- 
tion to the planning of the war economy, has been compiled 
by Dr H. W. Singer for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, who publish it as the fifth of their 
Occasional Papers.* 

Although much had already been done on similar lines by 
individual cartels, the system discussed was imposed on 
German industry, trade and handicrafts from above. 
Finance and public utilities had efficient schemes 
in operation which required only minor adjustments. 
Each of the sections named has to base its whole 
cost accounting on a model chart. Each main section 
is dividel into a number of groups, and then into 
sub-groups, for each of which a more detailed plan of 
accounts is drawn up so as to provide the material for 
the model chart of the section. As membership of the sub- 
groups is compulsory, this system provides figures which 
are uniform in broad outline for the whole industry, and 
in detail for each sub-division. Some simplification is per- 
mitted for small concerns, and there are special arrange- 
ments for companies making products which fall in different 
sub-groups and for vertical combines. There is, however, 
little evidence that these exceptions interfere with the com- 
plete standardisation which is one essential aim of the 
system. 

Apart from this factor, the originality of the plan lies in 
two features: the complete separation between workshop 
and financial accounts, the former being expressed at fixed 
Prices throughout, and the relation of all particulars to the 
unit of production. The original plan was to make these 
accounts supplementary to the old cost accounts. In practice 
the cost accounting is done on the new system, and these 
figures are then incorporated in the financial accounts by 
some system of adjustments. Little is said of these adjust- 
ments. It will be seen that the workshop accounts are really 
statements of quantities of material, manpower and other 
factors employed expressed in standardised terms of money. 





* Standardised Accountancy in Germany. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 68 pages and tabular appendices, 6s. 
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further, will fall, but not to the pre-war level. Outputs will 
increase, but only gradually in most cases. 

The yield figures in the table on page 50 show that the 
present return on the majority of established Rand shares 
is NOt over-generous, to say the least, by normal market 
canons. The figures, incidentally, have been calculated 
before allowing for amortisation, income tax (at less than 
the British standard rate ; owing to Dominion Income Tax 
relief) and the objectionable 74 per cent “ non-resident” tax 
imposed by the Union Government. Particularly low yields 
on shares like Marievale, Grootvlei, Venterspost, Luipaards 
Vlei and others, reflect pre-discounting of the probability 
that these mines will be quickest off the mark in expanding 
production, owing to favourable features in their technical 
position. The average yield (so far as an average can be 
struck in this very mixed market) is around § to 7 per 
cent, 

All in all, present evidence would seem to suggest that, 
on their own merits, South African gold mining shares 
have some claim to be regarded as among the more pro- 
mising “recovery” counters which the Stock Exchange 
Offers to-day. But existing prices represent a not particu- 
larly conservative valuation of prospects—in the earlier 
post-war period at any rate. . 


Accountancy 


As they are carried down to individual units of production, 
it is possible to determine which firm is the more efficient 
in real terms, and also just what the cost of any firm is in 
real terms. Costs are divided into those which are essential 
for actual manufacture and those which are not, while, to 
secure strict comparability, such items as managerial salaries 
to manager-owners and interest on capital are included for 
all units whether-these are, in fact, paid or not. Further, 
in contrast to the British practice of restricting allowances 
for failure to use plant to those sections which are out of 
production for an extended period, account has to be taken, 
under the German plan, of each hour’s idleness of every 
unit of production. This makes it possible to deter- 
mine how real costs compare, and consequently, 
to decide what firms should do any given amount of 
work. Under conditions where current production may be 
more important than efficiency, this also determines the 
“marginal” firm, while, in the necessary adjustments, it 
shows what price should be paid to any given firm. It need 
hardly be added that, for the plan to work, centralisation and 
uniformity of practice by those responsible for giving orders 
and determining remuneration is equally necessary. 
Obviously such a system would lose half its value if it 
had to wait on an elaborate system of audit. Actually, the 
workshop accounts are kept “as-you-go”; are presented 
monthly, and may, apparently, be called for at any time. 
As no audit is possible, it was found necessary last year to 
make the manager providing the return individually re- 
sponsible, any reporting of misleading information, whether 
deliberate or inadvertent, being punished by heavy fines. 
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Under war conditions it has not been possible to deter- 
mine the exact effects of the new system. Apart from the 
points already mentioned, it has provided accurate evidence 
of the physical amount and location of stocks and work in 
progress. It has, however, been necessary to warn firms that 
the workshop accounts offer no information about their own 
financial results, while the authorities have found it neces- 
sary to take market prices into account—where these exist 
—in a large number of cases. The system has been of little 
value in price-fixing, and it has not made it possible to 
evolve any single recipe for obtaining the results desired. 
It has, however, been an essential element in all the 
numerous policies adopted by the central administration. 

The question naturally arises whether the German ex- 
perience provides any lessons of value to this country. Up 
tu the outbreak of war, the British Government had confined 
its concern with company accounts—other than those of 
certain utility undertakings—to ensuring a system of audit, 
designed to prevent the issue of dishonest or misleading 
financial accounts. With cost accounting it was scarcely con- 
cerned at all; auditing and cost accounting have grown up 
almost as two quite separate matters. “ Fixed-price” cost 
accounting—that is, the comparative cost accounting of 
different varieties of industrial activity—has existed in this 
country only within a few of the large vertical combines ; 
the nearest approach to the German system has been costing 
at standard prices, the standard being a target figure often 
based on time studies and subject to adjustment for any 
more than quite temporary change in the underlying factors. 
Further, there was no uniformity among industrial firms or 
Government departments. A dozen or so industrial groups 
had evolved uniform costing systems, but these were not 
mutually comparable. 

There cannot be any doubt that the absence of a uniform 
system of cost accounting has been a serious embarrassment 
in wartime. Many of the familiar difficulties of determining 
the size and location of new capacity, the magnitude of 
stocks and of securing agreement and understanding between 
Government departments and industry would have been 
avoided if there had been comparable figures accepted by all 
parties, and a uniform system of terminology and practice. 
Had there been uniform standards, several of the problems 
which have called for the evolution of an elaborate regional 
organisation would scarcely have arisen. Equally, much of 
the negotiation on matters of contract prices and tax liability 
would have been greatly simplified. The war effort would 
have been mobilised with much less expenditure of time, 
and, probably, with a substantial economy in manpower. 


Peacetime Requirements 


It does not, however, automatically follow that a uniform 
system of cost accounting would have equal value in peace- 
time, when there is not a single buyer, using public funds, 
for the greater part of the output of industry. Nor do the 
arguments directly apply to financial accounts. Nevertheless, 
a strong case for at least a modicum of uniformity can be 
made out. It rests on two main arguments. First, if the 
state is to undertake the primary responsibility for seeing 
both that the resources of the country are fully and con- 
tinuously employed, and also that they are employed to the 
best advantage, it must have the fullest information as the 
basis of its policy. If a census of production could be 
justified in the very different conditions of 1907, a continuous 
system of reports, in uniform style, on the operations of 
industry will be necessary in the future. Secondly, in the 
execution of its policy it will clearly be necessary for the 
Government to evolve a subtle and complex policy of giving 
inducements to greater octivity, especially in capital ex- 
penditure, at some times, and putting the brake on at 
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others. Such a policy will be impossible unless words ani | 
figures in company accounts are given the same Meaning, 
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throughout the country. 
In wartime, it is 
is of the greatest value. In peacetime, especially in ap 


the physical basis of cost accounting tha © 


economy governed by comparative freedom of choice in 7 


consumption, financial accounting becomes of at least equal 


importance. Only the relation between costs and receipts 7 


the measure of financial success or failure—can indicat 
which activities should be carried on, while physical cog 
accounting measures relative efficiency in carrying out any 


particular activity. Obviously, some combination of the two q 


is necessary. How far complete duplication should be carrieg ~ 


is a matter for further enquiry. What is quite clear is that 
expenditure on exact information is not only necessary in 
the national interest, but is a productive outlay for those 
who undertake it. 

Even though much further thought needs to be given to 
the question of the exact form of accounting best suited 
to British conditions, there is a great deal to be said for an 
authoritative endorsement of the general principle of uni- 
formity. Only then will it be possible to overcome the 
objections which will always be raised when changes of 
system are suggested. Uniformity for each industrial sub. 
group ought, in the ideal state, to extend to both cost and 
financial accounting, and it is worth having even before 
the perfect system has been evolved. Indeed, the actual 
practices adopted as the standard should be subject to 
continuous review in the light of changing requirements and 
the development of instructed opinion in all accounting 
circles. This should make it possible to achieve a compromise 
to which all can work. The adoption of any such system 
of standardised accounting would not mean that there would 
be no place for a skilled and highly trained industrial ac- 
countant. He would still be concerned with systems for deal- 
ing with particular refinements required by his firm, but 
not yet standard practice, with suggestions for improvement 
of the existing standard, and with the hundred and one 
matters, outside accountancy proper, which tend to occupy 
the more highly trained accountant and auditor in industry. 


Advantages to Industry 


The advantages of a uniform system of accounting in all 
its manifestations are so great that it is surprising that more 
numerous and effective efforts have not been made to 
achieve it. The explanation lies, probably, in an inherent 
distrust of “scientific” methods by the average business 
man. That is passing in the newer industries, and the change 
should be made general. Uniformity means, after the initial 
difficulties of change-over, a substantial reduction in the 
cost of account keeping. Because the decisions are all taken 
in advance, the staff can be trained centrally, and the 
actual records can be mechanised. This in turn means that 
a continuous supply of comparable figures is available to 
provide a check on efficiency and performance. The system, 
even if not applied in full detail, would be of tremendous 
benefit to the small firm. Under present conditions, such 
a firm cannot afford to evolve a suitable system of costing 
in detail for itself, and this is one of the reasons impeding 
the grant of direct Government contracts to small firms. 

Further, a uniform system of accounts would provide 
a really sound basis, not only for central planning—insofar 
as that may be necessary—but also for a policy of industrial 
taxation of a more logical and helpful character than has s0 
far been attempted in this country. It is essential that 
Government departments should draw their information in 
part at least from a centralised statistical service, and uni- 
form accounts would go a long way towards supplying the 
information required for such a service. Different rates of 
taxation could be levied on different sources and dispositions 
of industrial income if there were an assurance that 
standardised definitions of terms were in use. Finally, ac- 
counts of this sort would be a sound basis for granting 
finance at long and short date, and should mean that the 
efficient firm, even if small, obtained, on more favourable 
terms than in the past, both finance and other services in 
which the status of the firm was an element. 

It is probable that there would be considerable initial 
objection from both managements and accountants to the 
degree of uniformity required for national purposes. The 
principal advantages of the change to concerns with an 
efficient system would flow from the establishment of 2 
central statistical office for the information of Government 
departments as well as of the public. Therefore, this reform 
and an improvement in the system of taxing industry should 
go hand in hand with the reform of company accounts, both 
in the matter of greater uniformity, and in that of providing 
more, and more accurate, information in published figures. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Business Notes 


he Circulation 


The Bank of England note circulation has for the past 
leven weeks acquired a stability without precedent for 
y comparable period since the outbreak of the war. 
Between April 21st and July 7th the active circulation has 
hown a net increase of £1,735,000, while over the corre- 
nonding period of last year it rose by £40,292,000. Does 
is indicate a definite change in the secular trend? The 
vidence so far available does not allow a definite answer 
o this question. Wage rates are still increasing, though it 
s probable that the aggregate wages bill has shown little 
hange over the past six months. Something approaching 
ull mobilisation has been achieved, and the effect of recent 
ncreases in rates of wages has to some extent been offset 
by the steady intake of the newer classes and of de-reserved 
into the armed Forces. On this score, therefore, the 
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recent flattening in the note circulation curve is not 
altogether surprising. But there are two special factors 
which have contributed to the movement, and may even 
account for the larger part of it. The first is the Wings for 
‘Victory campaign. This savings drive has undoubtedly 
caught the public imagination more effectively than any of 
ts predecessors, Throughout the country, it probably 
induced a substantial number of notes to emerge from their 
oards. In the second place, the period of stability in the 
Ote circulation began with the Bank of England’s 
announcement that notes of larger denominations were no 
Jonger to be issued. Since the last week of April, when this 
announcement was made, appreciable quantities of these 
arger notes have come back from circulation. Some have 
ade the return journey by devious and _ insalubrious 
hannels, where they have been changing hands at dis- 
ounts ranging up to 30 per cent. These are the notes which 
ad provided part of the stock in trade of the black 
marketeers and tax dodgers, who, in order to rid them- 
elves of them without leaving incriminating evidence, have 
been prepared to sell them at less than their face value. 
Bookmakers are one of the agencies through which such 
Dusiness has been conducted. The fact that a £1,000 note 
has changed hands at £700 to £800 betokens a very bad 
onscience, or a very imperfect market, or, more probably, 
both. These two special factors have now spent their force, 
d the course of the circulation over the, next few weeks 
allowing for the inevitable holiday expansion—should 
Provide a more-valid indication of the real trend. 


* bad * 


rost-War Shipping 


Before the war, the world’s merchant shipping tonnage 
Steamers and motorships exclusive of American Lake 
essels—was 66 million gross tons ; less than half of this 
dtal—30.4 million gross tons—were classified by Lloyds’ 
€gister of Shipping as ocean-going tonnage “available for 
eneral cargo and passenger purposes.” Although the ship- 
ing tonnage of the United Nations is now growing as a 


result of the great expansion in American production and 
the decline in sinkings, it has been heavily depleted during 
the past three years. There is little information about 
Japan’s position, but the tonnage controlled by Germany 
and Italy must be appreciably smaller than three years ago. 
In sum, the present world tonnage is probably well below 
the pre-war figures. It is impossible, at this stage, to fore- 
cast the total tonnage likely to be available at the end of 
the war. But it is significant that the rate of construction in 
American, British and Canadian shipyards already exceeds 
the combined rate of the sinkings of United Nations’ 
vessels by the Axis and of Axis ships by the United Nations, 
as well as ordinary marine losses. The world’s total tonnage, 
in fact, is growing again and, if the war lasts long enough 
—say, another two years— it will end with a global tonnage 
as large as at its beginning, though not with the types in the 
proportions required for peace. Whatever the assumptions 
about the size of the world’s tonnage at the end of the war, 
there can be no doubt that the deficiency—at least in 
cargo vessels and tankers—could be made good fairly 
rapidly. The United States alone hopes to construct some 
12} million gross tons this year; together, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Canada should be in a position to 
build ships at the rate of more than 15 million gross tons 
a year. The building capacity of the world as a whole 
will be still larger. Any conceivable shortage in freighters 
could therefore be made good in two years or less, though 
the provision of an adequate tonnage of passenger and 
other specialised vessels would take longer. 


* * * 


America’s Place as a Shipowner 


The geographical distribution of the world’s shipping 
tonnage will be very different at the end of the war from 
what it was at the beginning. The United States is already 
the biggest shipbuilder and on the way to becoming the 
biggest owner. Continental fleets will be depleted ; a heavy 
toll may still be taken of Japan’s merchant tonnage, and 
Great Britain’s may have shrunk severely. This does nor 
mean that the United States will be able, or even anxious, 
to retain the position of the biggest shipbuilder and ship- 
owner after the war, when the deficiency of the world’s 
merchant fleet has been made good. Naturally, the propor- 
tion of America’s trade that should be carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms after the war is high on the list of post-war 
shipping problems now being examined by the United 
States Maritime Commission. True, there was a time when 
America carried nearly all its foreign trade in its own ships. 
In 1825, when the American clipper was the fastest craft 
afloat, American ships carried nine-tenths of American 
trade ; at the beginning of the present century the propor- 
tion was less than one-tenth, but it began to rise again 
during the Great War, reaching three-tenths in 1940. Some 
Americans hold the view, partly for reasons of defence, 
that the United States should aim at carrying half the total 
of its imports and exports in its own vessels ; on the basis 
of pre-war trade, this would involve an American gross 
tonnage of about 1§ millions, against 9 millions in 1939, 
when Great Britain owned: 18 million gross tons. Others, 
however, point out that the application of this principle 
would injure other countries, such as Britain and Norway, 
a substantial part of whose national income is derived from 
shipping services rendered to other nations. The importance 
of the “defence” argument will depend largely on the 
nature of the peace settlement that will be concluded. But, 
if that settlement appears to hold out prospects of an en- 
during peace, the financial considerations involved in the 
maintenance of large shipbuilding and shipping industries 
will scarcely be overlooked. It can be taken almost for 
granted that the United States will be anxious to have a 
bigger merchant fleet than before the war; Congress may 
be willing to pay a subsidy for that purpose (which will 
not otherwise be achieved), but it is unlikely that America 
will wish to carry a large proportion of the trade of other 
countries below cost. 

. * . 


Pacific Gamble 


The movements in stock market prices which attract 
attention continue to be concentrated in the more specu- 
lative markets, where the chance of a marked increase in 
profit and turnover in the post-war period is most evident. 
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Diamond shares were bought, largely for their war-time 
attractions, which had not been fully realised, but partly 
on post-war prospects. The transfer into South African 
gold mines was almost entirely dictated by considerations 
of recovery once the conflict is over. This week both 
these sections are rather out of favour, and rubber shares 
have been brought into prominence by the re-opening of 
the offensive in the Pacific. Shares have in many Cases 
risen to levels which suggest a belief that recovery of 
estates may not be very far off. This movement 1s prema- 
ture, to say the least. The stock market deserves attention 
for quite other reasons than the rise in rubber shares. 
Monday last was the best day for a number of weeks and 
the increase in bargains received and, probably, in actual 
turnover occurred in no small measure in the commercial 
and industrial list, while there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in gilt-edged stocks of all types. There are signs of 
reviving interest in genuine investment stocks and shares. 
As happened last year, July may see a resumption, but on 
a modest scale, of the rise which was reversed during June. 


* * * 


Uniting the Francs 


The difficulties which have been experienced in the 
political and military negotiations at Algiers have had their 
counterpart on the financial front. The rapid unification of 
the monetary regimes in the de Gaulle and Giraud territories, 
which had been expected to follow as a matter of course from 
the hard-won political unification, has yet to be announced. 
For the time being, therefore, the territories controlled by 
the French Committee of National Liberation have a dual 
currency, The former de Gaulle territories have a franc 
based on sterling, and quoted at 1763 to the £. The North 
African franc has no specific exchange allegiance, but is 
quoted at 200 to the £ and 50 to the dollar. Thus de Gaulle 
continues to be quoted at a premium on Giraud and, now 
that the two generals have been assured of supreme military 
command in their respective territories, fears have been 
expressed that the monetary unification for which most 
people had been waiting may be deferred sine die. These 
fears should prove groundless since the arguments in favour 
of currency unification could hardly be stronger than they 
are. In undertaking unification of the two currency systems 
those responsible may be prepared to effect a fundamental 
revision of the rate. Recent reports from North Africa sug- 
gest that, measured by wage rates and the cost of living, the 
franc is considerably overvalued even at 200 to the £. In the 
black market, a pound note sells for 700 francs. On this 
evidence it would certainly be difficult to unify the two cur- 
rencies on the basis of the de Gaulle rate of exchange. 


* * * 


Fixing the Lira Rate 


It was reported this week that the Allied military 
authorities had fixed a rate of exchange of 480 lire to 
the £ in the occupied island of Pantellaria. Questioned 
on the matter in Parliament, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to be drawn and promised a statement 
on the problem of the sterling-lira exchange “at a con- 
venient opportunity,” adding that in fixing the proper rate 
of exchange the basic consideration of the Government 
must be to take account of the relative economic factors, 
“including local prices, wages and other elements.” The 
decision, which can hardly be of any great practical import- 
ance in the case of Pantellaria, lies wholly with the appro- 
priate authorities at the War Office, though any rate fixed 
by the military must obviously establish a strong prece- 
dent for the more permanent arrangements that may subse- 
quently be made. The rate of 480 lire to the £, apparently 
fixed in the occupied Mediterranean islands, follows the 
precedent created by the British military authorities in the 
various territories of Italian Africa. It is, however, significant 
that this rate should have been chosen to apply to the 
first part of metropolitan Italian territory to be occupied 
and thus provides an obvious point of departure for the 
larger scale exchange decisions that may have to be taken 
in the future. In the early months of the war, when Italy 
was still non-belligerent, the lira was Officially quoted at 
about 78 to the £. This, however, was a decidedly un- 
representative rate, and in the black markets rates of up to 
400 lire to the £ were quoted for sterling bank notes. 
Vatican City could formerly provide the best facilities for 
such exchange operations, and its unique status, since Italy 
entered the war, must have enhanced its advantages as a 
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centre for exchange arbitrage. The rates recently quote 
for sterling notes and dollar bills in this neutral Italia, | 
enclave do not suggest that the “British military authoritie | 
have unduly depreciated the lira in giving it an exchang: 
value of 480 to the £ in the occupied Italian territories, 


w * x 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 


Since April, 1942, the monthly debt returns hay © 
indicated how much of the total Treasury deposit recejp, 5 
redemptions represented pre-encashments and, by sub. — 
traction, how much of the TDRs repaid during the month ~ 
had been held to maturity. The revelation of the pre. ~ 
encashments has been made retrospective to the beginning — 
of the TDR issue by the Chaz:cellor of the Exchequer, wh) © 
recently gave the information in a written answer in Parli. © 


ment. With this complete data on TDR pre-encashment, © 


it is now possible to give the accompanying table showing 
for each quarter and half-year since July, 1940, the segre. | 
gation of TDR redemptions into pre-encashments and | 
receipts held to maturity. The percentage figures shown jn | 
itals in the second column measure the TDRs held to 
maturity in any particular half-year as a proportion of thos | 
issued in the previous half-year. The TDRs held to maturity © 
up to June 3oth last represented 76.5 per cent of the tota 


issued up to the end of 1942. The amount of quarterly 7 
pre-encashments will be seen to have varied widely and to 
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have reached their peaks during the big savings campaigns 





particularly during the first quarter of 1942, which included : 
the bulk of the Warships Weeks when pre-encashments ~ 
were actually heavier than the redemptions of TDRs held © 
to maturity. To complete the table, the holding of TDRs ~ 


by the clearing banks has been contrasted at the end 0 
each half-year with TDRs outstanding on these dates. This | 
week it was announced in the Commons that of the TDR: 
encashed up to June 30th last the proceeds of about 
£525 million had been subscribed to the Government’ 


2} per cent National War Bonds and £225 million to the @ 






two 3 per cent loans. As the total of pre-encashments 


up to that date amounted to.£1,095,500,000, this would ~ 
leave £345,500,000 to be accounted for, mainly by the con- : 


version of TDRs into tax reserve certificates. 


* * * 


National Union of Railwaymen 


The main issues which the National Union of Railway- 
men discussed at their annual conference this week hav‘ 
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en, first, the wages increase ; secondly, post-war control 
the railways; and thirdly, the union organisation of 
ilway workers. The acceptance by the unions’ executives 
f a 4s. 6d. increase instead of the ros. originally asked for 
as, as might be expected, proved unpopular with the 
ank and file. The union leaders were criticised for not 
aving done better, and the view was strongly expressed 
at as the Government and railway stockholders had done 
) well out of the wartime arrangement, it was only fair 
at railway workers should derive an equal share of the 
ake. In fact the rent paid by the Government to the 
zilway companies is only slightly above average pre-war net 
venues, while the wages bill rose by 44 per cent between 
i938 and 1942, with a slight decrease in the numbers em- 
joyed. Nevertheless, from the point of view of the public 
terest, the unions’ action in not pressing for the full 
emand at this stage is both realistic and patriotic. 
e conference passed a resolution calling for the 
ationalisation of all forms of transport at the earliest 
yssible moment. While it is obviously reasonable to view 
e transport system as a whole, doubts may well be raised 
bout the practicability of nationalising the multiplicity 
road transport organisations. The NUR has recently 
seen active in pressing for a reorganisation of the trade 
ion movement, in order to avoid overlapping and 
ivergence of policy. The railway unions have themselves 
aken practical steps to implement this policy—their claim 
or a wage increase was presented jointly with the Railway 
lerks’ Association and the Amalgamated Society of Loco- 
otive Engineers and Firemen, and a national joint com- 
ittee of the three unions has been set up to consider 
her action, Negotiations are still going on, but it seems 
ikely that a complete merger will be reached of the 
ree unions. The NUR itself has a membership of over 
90,000, against the railway clerks’ 78,000 and the loco- 
nen’s 61,000, and there may well be a desire on the part 
the smaller, more specialised, unions to preserve their 
dependence. 


eakness of Preference Shares 


The June figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index 
ow a fall in the value of industrial equities, the second in 
elve months. This leaves the total index still above the 
md-April level, and it is probable that a considerable 
raction of the June loss will already have been made good 
by this time. The features of the industrial list are sharp 
alls in aircraft and iron and steel shares and rises of 
orresponding importance in gas and oil. More interesting 

the fact that there is a much sharper recession in 
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dustrial preference shares. The decline in fixed interest 
ocks, which began with long-term gilt-edged in February 
nd spread to industrial debentures in March, only com- 
enced in preference shares in May. In two months, how- 
er, the fall has sufficed to put back the index to the 
el of mid-February. Despite a number of considerable 
ses in certain Government stocks—mainly short-dated— 
ing June, this index shows a continuance of the steady 
¢ in this section, a movement since reversed. 
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What is Revenue? 


Study of the judgment in the case of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company v. H.M. Inspector of Taxes, recently 
decided against the company in the Court of Appeal, 
Suggests that there exists a striking discrepancy between 
the legal definition of revenue and that which would seem 
desirable in the public interest. The essential point of the 
case was that the company had bought dollars to pay for 
tobacco leaf. Before the purchase was made, the Treasury 
requisitioned the dollars at the new price, which gave the 
company a profit in sterling. They claim this is a capital 
profit ; the Master of the Rolls decided that it was a revenue 
profit, and he made it clear that his judgment would have 
been the same had the profit been made on a purchase of 
any commodity. Apparently, the reason for so deciding was 
that the purchase of dollars was made in the course of a 
transaction on revenue account. In the course of his judg- 
ment, the Master of the Rolls referred to, and endorsed, the 
findings of the McKinlay case, in which a profit, made 
on a purchase of lira, was deemed to be a speculation and, 


_as such, a capital transaction. These two cases provide a 


fairly clear definition, on very high authority, of what is a 
capital and what a revenue profit. Both were tax cases, and 
it is possible that it was only with the question of whether 
the receipt should rank for tax in their minds that the judges 
concerned reached their decision. However that may be, 
the result is not desirable. In the case of Imperial Tobacco, 
it is clear that the “profit” on the sale of the dollars is 
not a sum which ought to be considered to be at the 
disposal of the directors for any purpose they think fit. 
Without attempting to assess the post-war value of the dollar, 
it is clear that the company must regard the profit on the 
sale as a reserve which may very probably be needed to 
enable them to purchase adequate stocks of leaf, whereas 
in the McKinlay case the profit could have been distributed 
to the extent that the operation was a speculation and not 
one undertaken in the course of financing a normal Business 
which involved trading with Italy in lira. Some accountants 
would contend that all is well if the money capital of a 
company is intact. A sounder view is that the funds of the 
company should be maintained at a level which will permit 
the maintenance of physical turnover despite a fall in the 
value of money. Even those who hold the former view 
would, probably, not be prepared to advise Imperial 
Tobacco to distribute the profit under consideration. It 
is essential that the legal and Inland Revenue definitions 
of what is revenue should be brought into much closer 
relationship with the sums which a prudent business man 


would regard as being available for distribution or addition 
to free reserves. 


Canadian Holdings 


The figures of British holdings of Canadian securities, 
given by Mr J. L. Ilsley, Canadian Minister of Finance, 
reach an impressive total of $586,900,000 and £107,700,000, 
that is over £250 millions in all. These are at market prices 
at the end of last year and they include, besides some equi- 
ties which are household words, the bonds of cities, some 
in defaut which stand well below par. It has been sug- 
gested in the past that these securities might be “ vested ” 
after the war in order to redeem the interest free loan 
which arose from the funding of Canadian holdings of 
British Treasury bills, but there is apparently no such 
intention on the part of Mr Ilsley. He regards the line 
taken by Canada in the matter of taking over securities 
as similar to that of India and South Africa and it will be 
welcome news to holders of such shares as International 
Nickel that he considers the continuance of British hold- 
ings of Canadian stocks as in the mutual interest of the 
two countries. This is no doubt the proper view to take of 
the matter, especially in view of the Dominion’s increased 
ability to. export after the war, but it is not every country 
which sees even its own interest as clearly as does Canada, 
possibly because few are prepared to take so much account 
of the other fellow’s point of view. It seems probable that 
the British investor will continue to hold a considerable 
stake in the Dominion after the war, but the question re- 
mains of how the interest-free loan is to be settled. That, 
however, must be. left for treatment in the final clearing 
up of commitments which should follow the end of the 
present hostilities. 
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Debate on Forestry 


On Tuesday the House of Commons debated the 50- 
year plan for forestry prepared by the Forestry Commis- 
sioners and published as a White Paper (Cmd. 6447) last 
month. The plan, which was summarised in The 
Economist on June 12th, provides for a forest area of 5 
million acres—2 millions from existing woodlands and 
3 millions by the afforestation of bare ground—to be 
attained during a period of 50 years. The net outlay for a 
“desirable programme” of planting 1,100,000 acres in the 
first decade is estimated at £41.2 millions ; an alternative 
and more modest programme of planting 875,000 acres 
during the first decade would involve an outlay of £32 
millions, compared with a net outlay of £13.8 millions on 
a corresponding pre-war basis. Sir William Jowitt, Minister 
without Portfolio, encouraged the Forestry Commissioners 
to take such steps as are now open to them to prepare for 
an extension of planting, for the reserve of standing timber 
is likely to be negligible at the end of the war. At the same 
time he informed the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had not yet reached a decisjon about the scale of 
planting, but that, in view of other commitments, the 
“desirable programme ” may have to be pruned. The con- 
siderations which should shape the forestry programme are 
the same as those which should determine agricultural 
policy. A reserve of standing timber is no doubt desirable, 
indeed essential ; but the problem is to decide, on economic 
grounds, how much should be invested in it and whether 
timber could be secured more cheaply from abroad in 
exchange for goods and services. 


* x * 


Aircraft Production 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Stafford 
Cripps referred to the rumours now “being put about, 
perhaps by people who are interested in the old manage- 
ment” of Short Bros., to the effect that production had 
decreased since the assumption of control. These are in 
flat contradiction of the Minister’s statement a week ago 
that output had shown a marked increase during the past 
month, though it was too early to form a considered judg- 
ment. It is to be hoped that a definite statement will be 
issued as soon as possible, since ill-informed gossip can 
only be harmful in its effects. There is another matter 
which MAP might investigate—the shop stewards of a group 
of aircraft factories in Greater London which is engaged 
on the manufacture of a heavy bomber, have made serious 
allegations about defects in the organisation of production 
in the group. They complain that in most of the factories 
in the group there is a complete lack of co-operation between 
the management and the workers, and a consequent failure 
to make the joint production committees function effec- 
tively. One factory, the key to the whole group, is said to 
be causing a serious bottleneck, and is thereby holding up 
production in the remainder. The shop stewards allege that 
only 15 per cent of the machine shop capacity in this plant 
is now being utilised, and that there is an excessive amount 
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of idle time; they complain about the absence of p 
progressing and planning ; the lack of effective supervision. 
a lack of balance in the machine shop resulting in pe. 
sistent shortages and excessive scrap, and a misuse of Skilles | 
labour, and many other defects. They claim that oy 
could be doubled, since other firms engaged on the say 
bomber produce twice as many a week, with the same ny, 
ber of men. While it is impossible for the layman to judy | 
the merits of the case, it is apparent that the shop steward, © 
are restive, and that dissatisfaction is spreading throughoy © 
the workers of the group. Their allegations should be jp, ~ 
vestigated, and it seems reasonable, as they suggest, thy ” 
there should be better co-ordination between factories ep. ~ 
gaged on the same product, and a joint production comming © 
to cover the entire group. If it is not possible to increy | 
production, then the workpeople should be given the reasoy 
—in general, if not in detail. Sir Statford Cripps himse — 
has often acknowledged the value of the joint production | 
committee machinery, and welcomed the workers’ intereg — 
and initiative in production. If this interest is not e © 
couraged, a sense of frustration may well set in. 
* *x x 
Workers’ Incomes 4 
The partial census of the earnings of workers, take, ~ 


by the Ministry of Labour in respect of the last pay-weeks 4 
in January and July, reveals changes in the absolute ay 


relative money earnings of men, women, boys and girls in 
the majority of industries. Among the industries not ye 
covered by the census, agriculture, coal-mining, railway 
and merchant shipping are the most important. The tabk 
at the foot of this page summarises the results of the censys 
taken last January, and it shows the percentage changes in 


earnings since October, 1938, and since July, 1942. In order 4 


to overcome the statistical difficulty arising from the fact tha 
the returns cover a higher proportion of workers in some 
industries than in others—the total number of workers ir- 
cluded in the census is about 6} millions—the returns have 


been adjusted on the basis of the estimated number d . 
persons employed in each industry. The figures tell ther — 


own story. The general trend of earnings has continued up 
wards, but the earnings of women have risen appreciably 
faster than those of men. The decline of earnings in the 
building industry and among boys requires comment. The 
one is due to the shorter working week in winter and to th 
new restrictions on overtime and Sunday work ; the other 


may be ascribed, apart from the shorter working week in 


some industries, to the reduction in the average age of youths |~ 
caused by the lowering of the age of call-up. The rise in © 
average earnings since October, 1938, is the combined result 7 
of a number of factors. The transfer of workers from in- | 
dustries and occupations in which wage rates were relatively | 
low to others with a higher level of wage rates played a 
important part; if workers had been employed in January, 
1943, in the same proportions as they were employed in tht 
various industries in October, 1938, the rise in earnings 
would have been §4 per cent for men, against 64.9 per cemt; 


(Continued on page 59) 





AVERAGE EARNINGS IN JANUARY, 1943, COMPARED WITH EARNINGS IN 1938 AND 1942 











Average Earnings in the Week | 
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i } 
A Per ‘ ’ 
, | verage centage Increases Percentage Increase or Decrease (—) 
ee ended 18th July, 1942 between Oct., 1938, and Jan., 1943 | between July, 1942, and Jan., 1945 
; l | qed 
Industry Group | ry ae Women | Girls ‘alata | | -_ ; | , i 
| —. yous | — (Workers | Men and Womei | Girls [Workers | Men — | Women | Girls 'Workes 
| over) /21 years) over) | years) | leew | | : | ated : | 
| * | } | | | | | | 
uteaadeannies i 
Iron, stone, etc., mining s. d. s. a. | i" % | s. d | s. d % o o o/ o; | 
and quarrying ........ 90 9) 48 5} + | 84 3 < ne te in 6° | % ~, | 9 % yy 
Treatment of non-metalli- | ee wit Cian 60°5 | ° 48 - 2-6 | -0°7 . | “ 1 
ferrous mine and quarry : } | 
DNEE wi opeoe sess s 105 4/ 5010) 58 3/ 3511) ; 
Brick, pottery and glass. . 132 3] 43 1) 47 1) 28 | 14 5 4 $ ey “ 3 = . ~ 23 “32 ez e3 
cal, paint, oil, etc... , 3 } . > | 
Metal, cagineming and 61 4 29 2 85 8) 59-9 44:5 87-8 60-6 55-8 2-6 2-0 8-7 ' m8 | 
—s inpeweacae c . S 2 = 5| 37 4/103 0! 75-3 85-0 99 -3 87-4 72°6 2-7 0-0 9-6 10-6 | 
po og ese 3 3; 33 5) 61 5) 63-2 | 68-7 | 58-3 | 69-9 | 62:3 | 33 |-18 | 38 | 39 | 
CMMIEE, 50. cnra.s-acce 1208 OLR 8 a8 1 28 i 52 4 29 no: \|@s\|es| oe ef 4%! ad 43 
Food, drink and tobacco.. | 96 9/ 39 5| 4711| 28 8| 6811| 43 | wa | eo | 82 asi aa i 3a 221 43) 
| ene er reese cesses 9% 4] 310) 53 9) 31 61 4°55 45-4 57-9 59-7 80-9 43-6 4 9 0-4 43 30 
per, printing, stationery, coe ae oe ; 09 | —3-1 4-4 6°5 
BAC, 0.0". os eesees eeeeess 0; 25 6| 7% 2] 976 | , 
Building, contracting, etc. | 94 8 | 43 y 50 1 37-4 50-2 32-3 i¢ 1-38 3-9 44 
Miscellaneous manufactur: Gaga Dearie | 8710 | 43-4 | 71-1 |... - | 496 |-7-1 |-186 | 18 |... 
ing industries ......... 1115 2| 46 4 | aS | 7 | 
ee storage, etc. HS) 0! 8.6) O89 738 71-4 77 +4 68 -8 27 0-4 58 | —3°5 
excl. railways)........ 99 9)' 43 6] 67 2 t . 
Public utility services.... | 84 1] 36 0] 4411! 26 © . R | e . & ‘ ~ < 7. 38 °3 0-7 25 | —-0-4 Mg 
Govt. industrial estabs. .. | 12111] 45 1| 72 2| 41 2| 97 7| e209 | 3341 eg | 2% | #3] 9% |- 3 1 SS 1 es 
All the above ........... 1139) 45 1/ 58 6) 32.4) 4 ——| - 
é | 1 | e711 | 649 | 72-8 | 80-0 | 73-4 | 65-1 2:2 | —2:3 | 80 | 65 
* In calculating the averages for women and for all workers, given in this tab 


on the basis of two part-timers taken as representing one full-timer 


le, women employed as part-time workers for not more than 30 hours a week have been includes: 


+ The number returned in this group was very small. 
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SEEING 


OU are using your eyes now to 


read this. Your sense of sight is 
in use all day long, every minute you 
are awake. Have you ever realised 
how dependent you are on it? 
Reading or writing, walking or 
driving, recognising friends, choosing 
and eating your food, you are using 
your eyes to see all the time. 


If the light is not good you will be 
uncomfortable, you will not be able 
to do any of these things as well— 
—but of course you would not put 
up with it, you will soon have that 
lighting improved. 


But if it affects you it also affects your 


workers. If their lighting is poor ¢a. 


they will not be able to work as well, 





BEN7AMI 


‘they will waste the materials you 


have provided, your machines will 
not work so efficiently as they 
should, your money will be wasted. 


Of course you will not allow your 
works to be badly lit, any more 
than you will put up with poor 
lighting in your own office. You 
need the best lighting for your 
workpeople to suit their particular 
requirements. That means Benjamin 


Lighting. 


Benjamin are specialists in industrial 
lighting. For more than a lifetime 
Benjamin have studied lighting in 
theory and in practice, in every kind 


, of factory. Benjamin know how best 


to serve your needs. 





LIGHTING 


Telegrams: ‘‘Benjalect, Southtot, London.’ 





The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.17 


Telephone: Tottenham 5252 (5 fines) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


AMALGAMATED PRESS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 





The annual general meeting of the 
Amalgamated Press, Limited, was held, on 
the Ist instant, in London. _ : 

Viscount Camrose, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The trading 
for the year has resulted in a profit of 
£973,000, an increase over the previous 
year of £223,000. Obviously, a great deal 
of this increased profit is due to the cir- 
cumstances of war. Apart, however, from 
what can be described as the regulated 
economy of war-time production, there 1s 
another factor which, as I noted last year, 
has contr.buted largely to the profits— 
mamely, the abandonment of peace-time 
policies of a doubtful economic nature. I 
instanced the question of unrestricted re- 
turns, which cost the industry many hun- 
dreds of thousands a year; and the dis- 
tribution of contents bills on such a whole- 
sale scale that a large percentage were just 
sheer wasie of material and labour. These 
were two definite savings which have most 
materially affected the results of every 
publishing house in the country, newspaper 
and periodical. 

I repeat the hope which I then expressed 
that when peace comes we shall have too 
much sense to resume these wasteful 
practices. 

While our profits have risen by the sub- 
stantial sum which I have just mentioned, 
the provision for tax has likewise sharply 
increased. Whereas last year we put aside 
4,350,000 for this purpose, the accounts 

before you show that we have now to pro- 
vide £562,000. This is in addition to the 
tax on the debenture interest, which is 

in the accounts as a gross figure. 
The incyease in profits therefore goes 
almost entirely to the Government. We 
have, however, been able to increase the 
ordinary dividend to its pre-war figure of 
II per cent. and once again place £100,000 
to the general reserve. The carry-forward 
is £221,000 against £218,000 brought in. 


PERIODICALS’ WAR-TIME SERVICES 


The improved results have been achieved 
despite a further reduction in the amount 
of paper available and a substantial in- 
crease in price. Thene is no immediate 
prospect of amy increase in the ration 
allowed to the industry, but there is reason 
to hope that we have now reached rock 
bottom in this matter of supplies. 

Much has been said of newspapers in 
war-time and the essential contribution they 
make to the prosecution of the national 
cause. After nearly four years’ experience 
few will be found to dispute this estimate. 
In the same way there is a great deal to 

(= said for the value of the periodical. 

Just as people flock to cinemas and theatres 
and to other entertainments which give 
relief from the everyday strain of life under 
present conditions, so do the public turn 
to periodicals of all kinds with a similar 
object in view. 

It must be noted, however, that most 
periodicals to-day do not exist for entertain- 
ment only. A large proportion of their 
contents is devoted to information and 
advice on subjects connected with the war 
effort. They also supply their readers with 
valuable and, indeed, essential information 
on_ foods, cookery, fuel and other special 
difficulties encountered in the homes of our 
= at the present time. Amalgamated 

ess editorial departments are in almost 

daily touch with the Government depart- 
ments concerned with home affairs, and I 
am sure that they would willingly endorse 
what I have said of the value of the 
periodical Press to the nation to-day. 

Our large investment in Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, Limited, after starting the war badly, 
has made an excellent recovery. During 
the year the company has resumed its prac- 
tuce of interim dividends and paid § per 
cent. in December last. 

The report was adopted. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR T. O. M. SOPWITH’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company, 
Limited, will be held, on the 15th instant, 
at the May Fair Hotel, London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr. T. O. M. 
Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., circulated with 
the report and accounts: —The board is 
satisfied with the liquid position of the 
company. Interim dividends of 15 per cent., 
less tax, and 174 per cent., less tax, have 
already been paid, making a total for the 
year of 32} per cent., less tax. This total 
is the same as that distributed last year, 
and it is not proposed to pay any further 
dividend for the year. The amount to be 
carried forward is £316,760. 

The contribution made by the products 
of the operating companies to the equip- 
ment of the Allied Forces continues to be 
of increasing value and greater importance. 
Their names—Hurricane, Gladiator, Anson, 
Whitley, Lancaster, Typhoon—are house- 
hold words, and the list of achievements 
to their credit is legion. I would instance 
one in particular, the assault on the Mohne 
and Eder dams, carried out by Lancaster 
aircraft—an outstanding achievement of the 
year, and one which has dealt the enemy 
a blow from which recovery is doubtful 
before the end of the war. 

The restrictions so necessary under to- 
day’s conditions make it impossible for me 
to give you a complete picture of the 
activities of this group and the exact nature 
of its products. 


POST-WAR POSITION 


That the aircraft industry cannot con- 
tinue at to-day’s level under post-war con- 
ditions is apparent. I do not, however, 
anticipate a falling off to the extent recently 
indicated in the Press. 

As a group our principal interest is in 
aviation. Our military types are among the 
best in the world. I cannot contemplate 
any authority acting otherwise than to 
ensure a strong air arm. 

The future of civil aviation, or, as I 
prefer to regard it, air transport, has been 
prominent of late. It is a subject which 
is of primary importance to the British 
Empire, and the need for an official state- 
ment of policy cannot be over emphasised. 
The difficulties are appreciated, but a broad 
indication is nevertheless essential if plans 
to deal with post-war conditions are to 
mature successfully. Our immediate interest 
is as .producers, not operators, but our 
concern is mutual. 


THE AVRO-YORK 


We have now in production—and some 
passing reference has been made in other 
places to the type—a transport machine 
which I believe will form the main equip- 
ment of British operators in the immediate 
post-war years. I refer to the Avro-York. 
It is not permissible to supply details, 
neither may we release photographs, but 
the York, although based on the technical 
merit of the famoys Lancaster bomber, 
has been adapted for transport work. It 
can operate economically over short or long 
routes on passenger, freight or special pur- 
pose duties, and in my opinion is the best 
of its type in the world to-day. It will 
be available to potential post-war operators 
immediately hostilities cease. Meanwhilg, 
more advanced types are in development, 
and the knowledge gained under war con- 
ditions of assisted take-off, glider towed 
freighters, and high altitude operation will 
be turned to advantage. 

Not only have your board considered 
these projects. They anticipate a demand 
for certain of their pre-war products— 
including the Armstrong-Siddeley car, 
which it is anticipated will be available 
with new and attractive features—and 
arrangements are in being to meet such 

demand. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT Ay 
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The annual general meeting of 4 
“ Shell” Transport and Trading Compa; 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instan: 7 
London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bears, 


M.C., presiding. _ 

The following is an extract from ,/ 
chairman’s statement circulated with y | 
report and accounts :— 4 

The mounting increase of offensive ope, | 
tions by the United Nations in the air, q 
land and by sea has naturally affected 4 7 
demand for petroleum products both ; 
quantity and quality. The Group is pig, © 
ing its full part in meeting these demay — 
and additionally, as a result of our reseay 

















owater 


operations over sO many years, we hy The 
been able to place at the disposal of ,/ to be 
United Nations certain special proce’ P é, 
which are of great importance to the y- propo: 


the ' 
een pol 
hemes 
awn U 
estion 
f accur 
ne clas: 
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espite | 


effort in providing some of the finer q 7 
more valuable petroleum products. ()y” 
research continues along the broadest lix — 
and I have no doubt that the future w 7 
prove the wisdom of our having mi | 
tained these comprehensive organisation ~ 

I am still not in a position to reveal a © 
details of the operation of the Group’s flee, — 
but I am sure you would not wish mex | 
let this annual review go by without om | 


again recording our appreciation of wk | weak 
the Group’s fleet has done and is continuy “@ijertaint' 
to do. Nothing could illustrate me WiMecided 


clearly the magnificent behaviour of co!” 
officers and men than the number ¢ 7 
decorations awarded to them. Our Mam © 
department is keeping fully abreast of k ~ 
times. Research is constantly going 1 | 
ensure that such new vessels as we a 7 
building now and those we hope w bul — 
after the war shall be of the most up 
date type. ; 4 
In Lt pope pues im 1942 indus 7 
was to uce the maximum quit = 
ties af war materials, the demands ‘« get S¢*! 
which were of such magnitude as to cu be nec 
lenge its resourcefulness to the fullest rifle « 
The oil industry has carried out i ny 
part of the war programme with vi 
and efficiency, and in this connection h 7 
Shell Union Group of companies has tea” 
able to make a notable contribution #7 
the war effort. Shell Union’s trading 
sults for 1942 are comparable with by 
previous year, in spite of the many df 
culties it has had to face. 

In Venezuela those companies in whi 
we are interested have recently been cat 
ing on negotiations relative to a propos 
new Petroleum Law and to modificand 
in the terms of existing concessions. The 


vill cot 
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negotiations have been concluded and & D 
new Petroleum Law passed. Whilst 
cost of Venezuelan production will “7 tc 
tainly increase, the Venezuelan Governméy d 
on their side will grant new concess 
with extended life. a 


The report was adopted. 


WM. CORY AND SON, © 
LIMITED q 


The forty-seventh annual general meet 
of Wm. Cory and Son, Limited, was } 
on the 8th instant, in London. % 

Sir Arthur Cory-Wright, Bart., the cha) 
man, said that the accounts showed 2 % 
profit of £675,587, an increase of 9) 
£9,000 compared with the previous y% 
After payment of the final dividend ' 
15 per cent. on the ordinary and employt* 
stock, making 20 per cent. for the ye = 
£1,121,446 remained to be carried forw 
to mext year’s account, The accoull 
revealed a position of outstanding finan 
strength. ; . 

The supply of fuel of all descripuo® 
for the needs of industry and the mercall) = 
marine, at home and overseas, was 3 
which had been carried on with unremitu® 
attention under conditions which - 
increasingly difficult. 

The report was adopted. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
3 to 59 per cent for women, against 80 per cent ; 65 per 
nt for youths and boys, against 72.8 per cent ; and 66 per 
nt for girls, against 73.4 per cent. The relatively bigger 
Jyvance in the earnings of women and youths than those of 
en is due largely to the fact that many of them are doing 
“man’s job.” Next wage rates in the industries covered 
» the census rose by 26-27 per cent. But this still leaves 
ore than half of the rise in earnings unaccounted for. The 
fference is the result of fuller employment, with longer 
orking hours and an increase in night shifts, and the ex- 
nsion of the system of payment by results. Much the 
eater part of the increase in the earnings of workers since 
938 is, in fact, ascribable to factors, some of which will 
ase to operate after the war. But the average increase in 
age rates alone has been of the same order as the rise in 
he official cost of living index. 
* x * 


owater-Lloyd Payments 


The Boards of the Bowater-Lloyd group of companies 

e to be congratulated upon having abandoned their idea 
proposing a scheme for funding the arrears of dividend 
the various preference capitals of the group. As has 
een pointed out On many occasions when dealing with 
hemes advanced by other boards, no scheme can be 
awn up under existing circumstances, when the vital 
estion of turnover cannot be assessed with any degree 
f accuracy, which does not risk doing grave injustice to 
e class of shareholder or another. The fact that schemes 
ave in some cases received a wide measure of acceptance 
espite the fact that the future could not be gauged reflects 
weakness On the part of the shareholder for 
ertainty in the short run: The Bowater directors have 
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Company Results 


Associated Portland Cement 


Largest member of cement industry, controls British 
Portland Cement and the “ Blue Circle” group. 


Years to December 31, 


1940 1941 1942 


£ £ 
749,669 1,214,520 
1,197,298 1,699,970 


542,500 
240,500 
417,150 
137,500 


£ 
1,178,434 . 
1,639,176 


498,500 
240,500 
400,794 
137,500 


Trading profitt 
Total incomet 


Taxation 

Deb. interest and sinking fund 
Depreciation 

Preference dividends 


240,500 
417.150 
137,500 


Earned on Ordinary 
Paid on Ordinary 
Earned %, 


402,148 
400,000 


362,320 

360,000 360,000 
9-1 9-0 

10 9 9 


215,328 


361,882 


Carry forward 217,648 219,530 
4,091,606 
1,759,747 2,263,054 
4,531,218 4,507,650 4,521,521 
Investments and tax certs. .. 752,196 1,102,000 2,209,033 
+t After tax. ¢t After directors’ and trustees’ fees. 
* Figures based on revised accounts which include contingencies 
and provision for tax on earnings of the vear of account 
under reserves and not under creditors as was the custom 


prior to 1943. 


The £1 ordinary shares yield £3 2s. 7d. per cent at their 
current price of 57s. 6d. ex dividend. 


Net fixed assets 
Net liquid assets* 
Net inter-company holdings. . 


5,029,642 
1,267,738 


4,528,288 


ecided that, instead of holding all earnings in reserve they + * 
vill commence distributions in cash on account of arrears 
s soon as the accounts for September 30th are available. 
e dividends are in arrears for, approximately, four years 
d the sum involved is of the order of £1,000,000 gross. 
n the cases of Bowater’s Paper Mills and Edward Lloyd 
enior preference payments of £52,000 and £84,000 gross, 
espectively, have to be cleared before the junior preference 
holders can receive anything. Payments are likely to be 
odest, unless there is a draft on past accumulations, and 
seems probable that a funding scheme will eventually 
be necessary. The preference shares were marked down a 
rifle on the announcement, but there is no indication of 
ny selling. 


Union Castle Mail Steam 
Normally engaged on South African route. 


Years to December $l, 
1940 1941 1942 


£ 
2,029,970 
934,105 
815,000 
95,920 


89,779 


£ f 
$834,994 2,300,620 


Total income 
52,981 1,234,229 
650,000 
103,583 
150,000 
90,490 


Depreciation* 
Taxation 

Interest 

Deferred repairst 
Preference dividend 


174,009 
400,000 
88.710 


7 a *« 
orrection 


In a Note on page 22 of The Economist, last week, it 

‘as stated that the original preference shares of Messrs 

ing and Shaxson bore interest at 15 per cent. This should 

ave been § per cent, and the new capital consists of an 

dditional 200,000 preference shares, which rank pari passu . 
with those originally issued. 


Earned on Ordinary 119,294 2,31 95,166 
Paid on Ordinary 68,500 7,17 68,500 
Earned %, 8-7 7 6-9 
Paid % 5 > 


234,122 260,788 


7,834,384 5,594,372 
1,569,969 3,255,950 


2,986,744 
4,888,418 

495,630 
7,174,952 


2,660,000 
1,167,500 


238,977 


Carry forward 


9,011,705 
1,202,511 


Fleet less depreciation 
Fleet replacement account... 





Wet feted SROOtS ak. &  dig.vsccinws 8,711,511 
Net liquid assets Dy.1,091,093 
Net inter-company holdings. . 530,898 


1,736,285 


7,173,041 
545,271 
514,850 


COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 

Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 
ym less any distinguishable provision for writing them 

own. 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 
and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 

Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
other established funds. 


Gross liquid assets .......... 2,537,612 
Govt. investments and tax res. 
COPE. ccc ececececcsress 
Govt. Tonnage account 
+ After tax and depreciation. 
* Written off investments in 1940, 1942 total includes £5,610 for 
same purpose. 
+ £350,000 to-Fleet replacement account and £50,000 to staff 
fund in 1940. 


The £1 ordinary stock at 17s. 
£5 17s. 8d. 


749,531 
194,300 


969,531 
283,900 


ex dividend yields 











of £95,640. The net total of the liquid 
assets is £294,427—more than 30 per cent 
of the issued capital. This net figure is 
arrived at after deducting known liabilities 
(including liabilities in the East) and what 
we believe is ample provision for United 
Kingdom taxation. ‘To provide for the 
reconditioning of the estates after we re- 
sume occupation and for other contingencies 
which cannot yet be foreseen, we have 
created the “Reserve for Special Con- 
tingencies ” which stands at £106,646. We 
look forward to the time when our estates 
will again be earning profits from the pro- 
duction of rubber, which will remain an 
indispensable commodity. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


on estates, has been continued — suffi- 
ciently to supply all the rubber which 
could be put to any sort of use by the 
Japanese, including perhaps a considerable 
reserve stock. Our European estates staff 
numbered twenty men, of whom six are 
serving in the Forces, seven have been re- 
ported by the Japanese as prisoners of war, 
and three as civilian internees. We fully 
expect that the names of the other four men 
will be added. Expenditure includes the 
provision made, as authorised at our meet- 
ing of a year ago, for the Estates staff and 
their dependants. | : 

The Revenue account shows a debit 
balance of £4,797, which falls to be de- 
ducted from the balance of £100,437 
brought forward, leaving a credit balance 


PANY MEETINGS—continued 


NDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
‘D PRODUCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR H. J. WELCH’S SPEECH 


t the annual general meeting of the 
don Asiatic Rubber and Produce 
hpany, Limited, held, on sth instant, 
London, the chairman, Mr H. J. 
ch, said: “We have unfortunately 
news of what has happening 
the company’s estates since they 
occupied by the Japanese invaders. * 
pOUcss tapping, on smallholdings and 
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rv) 
Investment 
Stock Exchanges : London 
“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
| , Security Indices 
Tota Corres 
Bargains Rew | ‘ 
vas | in S.E ny A | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
List a ! shares* Int.t 
| 
on | | g997 | 98-6 133-9 
July 1 pees ener 4,979 2.927 | 2s. a 
a, —Revpesedaoereines ‘ a 
Lalani 7,003 3.98! 
i , I8G 98 -8 134-0 
=k LOR | 5,507 3286 =? 
Geena | 6614 | 3,124 99-1 1 
j 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
(May! il) lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: 
lowest, 53-9 (July 2). 








Ordin: y shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 
Tat, 1943. highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22): 
































New York 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
a : he oe 
1943 se June | June June 
Low High | 16, 23, | 3 
Jan. June | 1943 1943 1943 
wee. | 
| } 
347 Industrials ....... 81-1 | 100-9 98 -2 98-4 | 100-9 
ee A ES | 72-6 98 -5(b) 92-0 92-3 | 94-9 
40 Utilities........... 67-9 | 86-0 | 83-7 83-6 | 86-0 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 98 -2 | 95°5 95-7 98 -2 
Av. yield %*......... | 5-36 4-43 4-56 4-54 4-43 
| te 
(6) May 5. * 50 Common Stocks. 
DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 
June June June | June | June June 
24 25 | 26 | 27 | 29 30 
} | 
| 
120-8 122-1 | 122-6 | 123-1 
| 


122-9 | 122-5 | 





1943: High, 123*1, June 30; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


Total share dealings: July 1, 1,153,000; July 2, 893,000; 
July 3,* 452,000; July 5, Market Closed ;} July 6, 962,000; 
July 7, 709,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 
Week ending 


Nominal Con- New 
July 10. 1943 Capital versions Money 
By Permission to Deal........... 450,000 ae 364,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 61. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ 
MR tienbn Oa S pred n san be pied pckwc dike ow aces ne 1,011,580,632 995,350,984 
A EE Ee ee Lega eae 843,360,558 836,095,444 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
2 Brit. Emp. F 
Yeart we ex. sg Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
l ; 
1943.... 993,336,622 1,375,685 638,677 987,463,898 1,134,850 6,759,236 
1942.... 885,690,982 349,279 55,190 ' 829,542,422 680,476 5,872,546 


* Conversions Excluded. 


+ Includes Government issues to June 29, 1943, : 
Above figures include all n - June 3, only 


ew capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Industry and Trade 


‘** THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX 






































pede ce eed See (1935= 100) 
July July July ul ly 
1, 2, 5, . 6. 7 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
nee 118-3 | 118-3 18-3 | 1186 | 1186 
Raw materials........ | 182-3 | 182-3 fisz 3 | 182-3 | 182-3 
Index............ 146.9 | 146.9 | [146.9 | 147.1 | 447.4 
Mar. Aug. ul une 
31, 31, ad iv a 
1937* | 1939 1943 1943 1943 
| TOL ET ae is 147-9 ] 92-2 | 1178 | 117-9 | 
: 8-5 
Raw materials iiduei acces 207-3 | 122-9 | 172-7 | 182-3 | 482-3 
Complete index... 175.1 | 106.4 | 142.7 | 146.6 | 146.9 





























* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


THE * ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


















































(1927 = 100) 
ae .. | 
Mar. Aug. June June | June 
| Sn | 30, | 23, 8, 22, 
| 937° | 1939 1942 1943 1943 
a an T ~ 
Cereals and Meat.......... 93:0 | 66-9 4 3 4 $ 4 ; 
Other Foods .............: 70-4 | ae | Ss | es) es 
—_ aleeman aii 113-2 | 95-4 | 130-7 | 1359 | 135-9 
Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 | 77-6 119-0 127-3 127- 
Complete Index............ | 87.2 | 70.3 | 10.5 | 116.9 | 1148 
1913~100 ......... pa ROP | 119-9 | 908 | 152-1 | 158-0 | 157-9 
| { 
oe ae Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES pt 
Average price per Ib. at yp 
Rois hee — 
' Sept. 1, May 1, June 1, ept. 1, 
1939 1943 943 1939 
} 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Se ee | Se 1 3} 1 11 
07% | 0 9 0 of 7 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | : | . a so. : 
ibs | 
i | 0 at 0 6 0 6 38 
Mutton, British— | 
: 1 i oe , ae 18 
0 i | 0 me EE 8 
Mutton, frozen— } 
cee ee eee 
Deore | 1 3 1 10} 1 103 4 
Flour (per 7 Ib.)........ 1 i} | 1.5 15 27 
Bread (per 4 Ib.)........ 0 8 0 2 0 3 i 
Ee TY Sa ON 
Sugar (gran.).......... 0 3 | 0 3 0 3 —J 
Milk (per qt.) .......... [= 09 09 ry 
Butter {oe | ie bas | as KG 
RN Saierceretesss -—  ' oa 11 30 
Margarine, aes. cadet } 0 6 i{ : . : ? 12 
_ om Standard ..... os os 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... { . i | 0 i | 0 it 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... 0 6 | 0 63 0 6 é 
index all foods } 
(July, 1914=100)...| 138 | 165108 20 




















Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 

















(1937 100) 
| Stocks | | Total 
| (end Home 
| Year & Trade — 4 Some 
| Month) nh x a 
b Year Ago 
ee he coos Pee 100 =6| «4100 «| ~—(200 +10 
Sean ts 94 a eee — 170 
SENS clog cust cots 86 105 =| (103 +10-7 
(aad arabes tata 93 118 6=C|CsdSG +124 
BRO gotten cae 83 S.Liw | =e 
Re an aes 8: me es eee a zs 
| 
1942, April.............. 88 105 =| (105 +38 
oe HE sdb cibeciwebuss 91 100 100 +22-0 
2065, Agell.............. om 6|lUlm | — 6-7 
“4. Sere 105 | 8998 | (95 - 50 











Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 
of England. 


Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 

* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September, 1942. 
_ Dried Eggs.—Grocers are being compensated for any loss 
incurred by the reduction in the price of dried eggs from 1s. 9d. 
a packet to Is. 3d., which was made from June 27th. For one 
packet in every eight of their current allocation they will pay 
9d. instead of the new price of Is. 


Points Changes.—The points value of biscuits and condensed 
milk was altered from the beginning of the new ration period 
on June 27th. Unsweetened biscuits are now two points per Ib. 
instead of one; sweet and semi-sweet biscuits six instead of 
four ; and chocolate biscuits twelve instead of eight. The points 
values of standard full-cream sweetened condensed milk are 
lowered by a quarter, and those of skimmed condensed milk 


doubled. There is no change in the individual points ration, 
which remains at 20. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Alterations in the present controlled maxi- 
mum prices of certain types of bolts and nuts are contained 
in the Control of Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Screw Studs, Washers 
and Rivets (No. 2) Order (S. R. and O., 1943, No. oy 8 
by the Minister of Supply. The price list has = 


extended to cover some types of aircraft bolts and nuts. 
Order came into force on July 1st. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Bills 

Date | hi 
‘i Ten- 
| ro | Tap 


| 
975-0 { 


_~ r 3 975-0 
10 | 975-0 
17 | 980-0 
24 | 990 -0 
1 1005-0 
8 1020-0 
15 1035-0 
22 1050-0 
29 

5 1080 -0 
12 1095-0 
19 
30 
3 











1230-0 | ' 


ul¥ 


Advances 


Public r.. 
Depts. | ~ng- Me 

| toon Banks 
1867-2. 203-8 |” 


1065-0! 1885-9 233-3 


1244-4 /'55-0[° 


Ways and | 
Means | 


(Bank 


” ” 


Not available | 
} 


.. $'1043-5| 4104-5 
Not available 

i’... [' 983- A 4167-7 
Not available | 


925 | 4253-1 
Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


Amount 


Date of 
Tender 


~ 
ou 


143-9 


164-3 
159 -2 
153-1 
167-0 
179-0 
154-7 
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On July 2nd applications at £99 Ms. ld. p per 5 cont. for 


ills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


‘hursday, and Friday of following week were accepted 
s to about 38 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. 
99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
ull. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
For the week ending July 10th, the banks 
ill be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 


uly 9th. 


~mount of £40 millions. 


Applications at 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





% 
3% 39 > 
Defence atten w 
Bonds | Bonds 





6,660 
6,544 
6,305 
4,514 


3,736 
3,287 


17,875 
16,854 
13,834 
9,582 
9,240 


8,214 
12,617 | 11/237 











otals to date . . 963 | 863,426° 





607,778* 1287276t||4181263]| 





* 188 weeks, 


"K - 131 weeks. 


$ 32 weeks. 


i Including all Series 


: 


thi 


en free loans received by the Treasury up to 
wy 6th amounted to a total value of £57,748,633, 
“'p to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
© amount of £110,472,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of Engtand’s official buying price for gold 


emained at 168s. 
In the London 
save been as 


Date 


Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
silver market prices per standard ounce 


" Two y ‘one 


The } New York 
' pt 449 





= a 


: market price of fine silver remained 
mts per ounce throughout the week. 





THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 7, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£L 
Notes Issued : ‘ 
In Circln. - 949, 585,919 
In Bankg. De 
partment. . 50,655,799 
1,000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
a gal Capital 14,553,000 





eek a 8a ,317,873 
Public Deps.*. 7,910,850 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers..... - Lee 
Other Accts... 52, 594,540 
213,92 923, 727 
239,705,450 


* Including Exchequer, 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend* Accounts. 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 











Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation... .. 


Notes in banking depart- 


PS SA Won wen eee otc 


Government debit and 


socuritios®............ 
Other securities ........ 


Silver Colm ........0006] 


Gold, valued at s. per 


fine oz. 


Deposits : 


A ee 


(a 


Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 


Discounts, etc..........| 


RR ee noel 


Banking depart. res. ..... 


‘* Proportion ”’ 


ce cecveccee 





* Government debt 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 


61 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


| 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster... 
Other coin, bullion, etc... 
Call money, London ..... .} 





} 


| May | aprit | May | May 
18 | % } 106, 17, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
25: 95) 35-14) 35-14) 35-14 
9-21 8-95' 11-03) 12-05 
30-09} 43-82) 47-24) 45-67 






































12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 


Gold certifs. on hand and 


due from Treasury.... 
Total reserve ............ 
Total cash reserves ....... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. ...... 
Total resources .......... 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 
Excess mr. bank res. 


Mr. bank res. dep......... | 


Govt. deposists .......... 
Total deposits ........... 
Total liabilities .......... 
Reserve ratio .........-+- 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. . 








“| 2,680 


12,416) 17,189! 17,154/ 17,420 
2,284| 2,562) 2,730 
i 


——— = 











_— 











£ Secrts. and Treas. bills | 30: 63/211 -93 216 -59 216 -86 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 | Discounts and advances. ..| 28 -88| 23-08| 21: " 21 -82 
Other Govt. ‘| 
Other Ses. ave ON ata 4 LIABILITIES | | 
cote eee | 97 -86/135 -86 138 - 36. 138 -3% 
ee ee 10,001 | Deposits, ete... 22122122] 124 73,178 -56)183-00)181 70 
Amt. of Fid. 1,000,000,000 | 
re 
Goll Goin & BANK =r CANADA 
Dalles (at Million . $’s 
S. per oz 
; | 
fine)........ 241,718 os" | May | May June 
tA A 19, | 26, 2, 
1,090,281, 338 Assets | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
aves soeee bey 6-5) 15-6! ia. al 20-6 
tSecurities .............. | 776 -8,1139 -1)1145 -7/1121 -6 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Govt. Secs. .. 166,947,838 Note circulation. sv seaneies 531-5! 746 -8) 744-8) 749-9 
Other Secs. : Deposits : Dom. Govt.... ‘| 35-2) 96-0} 64:1) 54-8 
Rises. & Chartered banks .........! 194-8) 330-4) 336 a 302 -3 
Advances... 4,330,747 | __ J 
Secwvities. . eee 16, 3,831,726 t+Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
4 21,162,473 Exchange Control Board against securities. 
Notes........ 50,655,799 
Gold & Silver ee OF INDIA 
Coin......i.. 939,340 on rupees 
"239,705,450 | June 4 June | June —_ 
| " ? ’ 
Savings Banks, Commis- ASSETS | 1942 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin & bullion.| 444 444, 444; py pe 
Rupee coin........| 265) 178) 168 
Balances abroad...| 628} 823] 792 763; 800 
Sterling securities . .| 2,569) 5,325) 5,425) 5,525! 5,545 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,223, 1,207| 1,207) 1,207] 1,207 
Investments....... 87 75) 75) 75 75 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : aS dial 4,390) 7,041 7,311) 7,217] 7,229 
1942 1943 Burma| ... ee yee a 
4 Deposits : Govt... 114 230 “25a au 192 
Banks .. 6 
July | June | June | July Reserve ratio...... “hal 0% '80 -7% (81 -0% 814% ig1- 5% 
8 23 30 7 ai 
| RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
| | Million £N.Z.’s 
807 -4| 947-7 946-3) 949-6 Apt Apel | April age 
12, q 
eee re Assets 1942 | 1843 | 1943 | 1945 
Gold and stg. exch........ 22 +50) 22 -95; ° 
ae 2 a + 999: 9-2 “ ; Advances to State........ 29-69) 34-77) 36 -57| 38-32 
0:8! 0 ‘0 0 9 0-0 Investments............. 4- 15) 10 " 10 -29} 10-29 
0-2 0°3 = sa 24: ae 30 -50| 30-83] 31-46 
pO Re ere | : ° 
Pears ere 7 68 00 168 “00 168 “00 168-00 | Demand liabs.: State ....| 11 -41| 14 “ 16 05 14-98 
10-3) 7-3) 9-5 | 7-9 | Pans and cine iaba. 42-394 (33 84184-25183 3° 
146-5 148-9 238-0 161-3 OSSEVE CO SIEME BANS. -.-. ~ 7" | o 
| 47-9 54-2 55-3) 52-6 bel ae EE Sri ~ 
‘ha ge Canale ene Dene BANK OF PORTUGAL 
| 
| 171-7) 153-7, 233-4 166-9 Million escudos 
if b8 42 3 lo [ J |p 
p 5 5 aL 
198-4 174-6 265-8 188-0 AssETS | 1942 1943 | 1983 | 20 1943 
cy a> eee DE ae be gig EL ERR ener 1342 -7/1390 -7|1390- ‘TH390-7 
~~ | & % | % Balances abroad ......... 1831 -3|3404 -5.3457 -2 2 
11:8 25:4 18-1) 23-2 | Discounts...........-.-- | 300 0} 221-9} 220 | 215-1 
SON ain 5 oss Aoisn oe kes 354-8) 399 i 300°] 399-1 
: ‘ : LIABILITIES 
is _£11,015,100; capital | votes in circulation....... fe et dam de 
Deposits : Government . 539 -7/1938 -4|1978 -4/2203 -3 
Bankers....... |2653 -6|4297 -7/4404 -44280 6 
Others........ 296 -3) 381-1; 336-3) 421-3 
Foreign commitments... . . 261-8! 235-1! 235-1! 325-1 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands ~ 
| Week | Aggregate 
July _ June sl Ende od from Jan. 1 to 
2. i Anan Wes 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 July July | July | July 
20,551) 20,189) 10,272) 20,171 j i 4, - 
20,825 20,609 20,610 20,582 | B.S ahs | 1942 | 1943 
a 
2,728 ’ ’ ’ } | oe | — 
2,742] 6,650] 6,780) 7,220 | Working days:—; 6 | 6 | 156 | 1556 
24, 821) 20,441) 29,253/ 29,599 | Birmingham..... 3,595 | 3,878 | 68,030 | 67,342 
Bradford........ | 1,903 | 1,945} 57,946 | 51,861 
~~ 2,825 ! $10 | ae | 12,48) 
9,409) 13,656; 13,635) 13,822 eee : 
2,260} 1,630} 1,300} 1,210 | Leeds........... 1173 | 1,643 | 30,320 | 31,259 
12,191) 12,511) 12,243) 12,084 | Leicester........ | 909 982 | 22,900) 23,558 
485 6| 294) 455 | Liverpool ....... 4,687 ) 4,873 | 125,167 ) 120, 158 
14,018} 13,775) 13,903) 14,022 Manchester...... | 14,476 | 15,196 | 324,943 | 327,325 
24,821| 29,441) 29,253| 29,599 | Newcastle....... | 1,595 | 1,518 | 40,575 40,767 
88 -9% |75 -1%|74 8% |73 8% Nottingham ..... | 556 457 | 12,570 | 12,988 
ve 2 (ifties ote E sepa | 1,265 | 1,344 | 23,523 ; 26,480 
Southampton... ./ 74 | 116; 3,112 3,716 
22,735) 22,407! 22,387; 22,382 pS” ee 33, 907 33, 395 | | 795, 314 "740,135 
wc, Meaces nee Gee a 5,297 | 6,360. ro 005 | 185,049 
0 iS | + 








~ June 27, 1942, and June 26, 1943. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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62 
June 29, July 6, 
1943 1943 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, ete. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... 43 1) 43 7 
Eng. Gaz. =. eer. ee 17 9 17 9 
Flour per 2 
Straights eT DR wetness 38 3 38 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. v4 cwt. he ss 1 32 10 
Oats (e) 1661 16 3 
Maize, La ’Plata, 480 1 lb., "to.b.* 13 10} 13 10} 
MEAT— Beef, per 8 . “% 
occa nay ce evecccvecess 4 ; 7 6 7 
Imported hinds .............. 6 0 . : 
Mutton, per 8 Ib,—English ...... { ot 3 Ot 
EE en eee 5 2 ; ; 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side = 0 142 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 0 147 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER ( cwt.)—All Grades, 
SEE cn phas bh konnss0 e600 51 4 151 4 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
lome Produced...........+.-0. = : 4 ; 
SEE ndabconescnnessn090¥s 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
PE oc ib a6 6654—6bnneun es 45 0 45 0 
ED: . cS accuncseeasehs 81 0 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos, supr. c. & f. .........+++ nom. ow 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... pon 0 200 0 
E@GQS (per 120)—English.......... 149 149 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
5 0 5 0 
a bb26s0 heeds 5 6 5 6 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
“Si hoa tO ee ~ 
ReFinrp Lonpon— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
COMPUMADUOR ..0ccsccospececs 3 7 2 : 
. . 6 
West India Crystallised eeeeesece 50 10 50 10 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed : ” : 7 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 4 14 
SD Saks + surkenespunsesn 3 6 3 66 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Raw, Mid- Nee 7-80 7-80 
ra ree 10-55 10-55 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 18 -09 18 -09 
io =a I his ue soe 17-80 17-80 
-. ig) gee (Egyptian) . 26 -50 26 -50 
Cloth, 4 ey ards— s. d. s. d. 
in. iy 64 x 64, 
oF. ae 35 11 35 1l 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24's. 47 2 47 2 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper am jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 





June 29, July 6, 
1943 1943 
Se 
COTTON—contin 
loth, Overall cloth, 38 s. d. 
- 52 x 50, 22's to.” si % 51 0 
Drill, 30 in x 46, 
T2's Es renntenie 73 10 73 10 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. £ s. 
ee i. Uvabestschetveeoes Nom. Nom 
Pernau HD........ccccccsccces Nom. Nom. 
t Manilla, spot 
—, Per me ~~ ecameee d na mi Nom Nom. 
pom, ton 
Deine 3/ ‘3 roe f. Dundee...... — — 
s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 103 4 103 
ib ieabengergl.....-:.. 06-75 06-75 
8/40 Hessians, per yd .......... 05:20 0 5-20 
10/40 Calcutta essians, Apr.- : ; 
May, f.0.b. Calcutta, 100 yds... Nom. Nom. 
74/40 _ = Nom. Nom. 
SISAL ( ton)—African, spot £ s. £ s. 
—No. deli DEE, skeosedeneess 34«O0 34«O0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
lisa antiam, washed ........ 193 193 
Selected blackface, greasy....... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
serd. average snow white... 293 293 
— scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 
‘ops— 
OFS WEEP 2... cccccccccccecs 45 45 
56’s super carded ...........-. 39 39 
48's average carded .......... 31 31 
44’s prepared ........seee00+- 293 293 
COAL ( nn MINERALS ‘ P 
per ton s. d. s. 
‘ 37:9 37 9 
Welsh, best Admiralty .......... 38 0 38 0 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. a S32 7 32 if 
tRON AND STEEL va )— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middfesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 
Steel, rails, meg baad ceneeeeees 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20).. 29 9 29 9 
ace Senne Arse or (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0  62/0/0 
Te Stondard c co eae ++: ) af 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash . 25/0) 
Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot........ o5/18/ /0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 190/0/0 oo 
Nickel, home delivery......... 95/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99%........ rt tty 
Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit{ 5/0/0 5/0/0 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. eaytovo 6a oo 
Quicksilver......... per 76 Ib.{ Sane Seine 
s. s. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
SN 4 cekt sos > covekhun peaeeae 1114 11h 





(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(e) Average for weeks ended June 26 and July 3. (jf) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


June 29, July¢ 
3 


194 193 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ar, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) | 
s. d. 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 @ 5) 
CHEMICALS— 


‘ . 60/0/0 60) 
Acid, Oxalic net......... r ton /0/¢ 
- " 65/0/0 65109 
» Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 3 6 4° 
Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 10/2/0 — 949) 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 10/14/0 10/14) 
Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0  18/}5) 
POUR MEED. cecccvecnes per ton 11/0/0 = 11/9 
Soda Crystals ........... per ton 5/7/6 5/16 
—_ (per ton) — S.D. Straits 
YY eeerrererreree tre tere Nom. Nom 
K3 (per Ib.)— s. d. 8. ¢ 
Wet ealted Australian, 40/60. 0 Th 0 
art bur, 430 i. pies seseneeoe : % 860 HY 
pes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 
English & Welsh Market Hides— % 4 
Best heavy ox and heifer........ { : : : a] 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— a" 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 73 3 ' 
Shoulders, Insole to Welting ..... ff : ; 
, 0 7% 07 
EE ic aceakaateneatvesvccdod 1 2 1 : 
Dressing Hides..............+4. ; 2 : ; 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ( ond 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . 110 110 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 Of 1 4g 
Vaporising Oil ..... > | | 
(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons...... 1 1 yj 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
Pere peans 010 0 10 
DEE ccceshihassssevinaea O11; O1f 
ROSIN (per cwt.)—American ...... { = ; a ; 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 16 


SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 31/0/0 31/0/ 
gy wn en OILS (per ton net)— 


bey REPENS, See 50/0/0 50/0/0 
Rape, crude ............eeeeee. ae = 
Cotten-seed, crude ............. 39/12/6 39/12/% 
Coconut, crude............e005. 36/12/6 36/12/6 

ccaGuand sanekos esas tains 29/15/0 29/15/08 

Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian,ex-mifl 11/2/6 11/24 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

RI pice ecauncaenan 33/15/0 33/150 

Dh chicastisasaenebeee ss 33/0/0 33/0/0 


(c) Price is at buyer's premises. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 








July June = July June July 
29, 6, 29, 6, 29, 6, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943-143 
ena ex ag Gents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cond. Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July........... Cocoa, N.Y., Wetnenses ° . 

»  Winni , July Deeds 101g 102 eae oe —e a Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot... wf 
Maize, Chicago, J edenee<eeabe 107 107 a ” > Ease cncna “I wt 
Oats, Chi aa aaa 683 72 10, N. 7.2.0.0 ee ee ee eens oR Ht 
Rye, Chicago, July ............. 99 1123 Santos, No. 4.......+.++++. 13% 1 Sugar, N.Y. » Cuban Cents., 96 deg. 

Barley, Winnipeg. July ......... 644 643 Cotton, N.Y. Am. apt .cpet ads 21-65 21-75 SPO ss seers eeeeereeeseeneees 314g 37H 
METALS ib) — ra Ma, Md. JY ..cscceee 20 -36 20 -62 
ce a pie 12-00 12-00 Cotton, Oil, N.Y., May.......... 13-95 13-95 eI 55 Me. thom. t ' 
Tin, N-Y., Straits, spot ......... $2-00 62-00 kate hairy = ye se eeeeeeeees ee eae es Se : P 
Lead, N.Y., spot ............+4 6: 6- etroleum, -cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of sta 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 BEN onneesendenceresececsne 117 117 modities, De. 31 iesle in. 243-3 2453 
+ Trading suspended. + Neminal. 





(Continued from page 61) 


THE MONEY MARKET -A substantial part of the 
additional credit created oy special assistance to the 
fharket over the turn of the half-year has = ome nd 
outstanding during the past week and had helped t 
create exceptionally easy conditions. Of the £79,670, 000 
increase in the Bank of England’s Government securities, 
which occurred during the last week of June, only 
£66,470,000 matured or were repaid in the week to last 
Wednesday and thus the level of bankers’ deposits on 
that day remained at the relatively high level of 
£161,329,000. The banks have, therefore, returned to 
the market as keen buyers of bills and though the market 
has had more bills to take up (partly as a result of recent 
increases in capital which have been followed by corres- 
ponding increases in the quota of Treasury bills tendered 
for), there has been more than enough credit. 


ee RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between July 2nd and July 9th :— 


Bank rate, 2% ( from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 ‘months 
1k%; ae ~ -1%¥%; 6 months, 

Treasury Bills : 


1 
Day-to-day ana 7 8-1 14%. Short Spots mati, Pia 


Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call 
$%; at notice 3%. . aie 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained ——— heomnen’ Seay 
= and jay 9th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. (4.868) 8 024. O34 ; mail transf 
4-02; eA Be Sop) 44 7; mail trans “— 
fers 4-43-47}. bw 994) 17- 30-40. 

. Krona (18 et: EF 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Duteh West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) “58-62; Portugal Escudos (110) 
99 -80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 - 100-30. Panams. 
$4 02-04 ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 -645 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 

Fized Rates for > ee be Bank of England 

¢ ” ttaly. TL 3s ie ri 
ire. 

Marka Rates.—The following rates remained - 
BF acgrnere mired 2nd and July 9th: #4 

978-4. India. ie 1 
raped) ny -is¢e vanes 1164S. 
ae lraa. 1266130" 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
end Fecngney, for which no rate of is quoted 


don. Rate “¢ t 
- 1 pte payment into Argentine special 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month port 
remained unchanged as follows : eee. +, 
pm.-par. Canada. 3 cent pm.-par. Switzertand. 
pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 


NEW a SSOnAnee RATES 








| f 
New York | June | July | Jul ul uly | July 
a. i ale |suy Jay Jay | 
Cables:— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents i Cents 
London ....| 4023§ es Bo | 402i 
Montreal . . {90 2 310|90 0: 3tolo0- ~ [90-500 
Zuricht . .. ||32-00 [32-00 |30-50 |34 -00§ g [35-50 
B. Aires... ./25-10*/25 -10*|25-10%/25-10*] ‘= [25-10" 
Seat 5:18 | 5-18 | 5-18 {5-18} = | 5:18 


| 
| 
| 


* Official buying. rate 29-78, t Free rate, § Bid. 
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Net | Available | Aspen | cst ee 
1943 Year Total |Deprecia- Prost % for Er | : . 
ynpany | Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. istribu- || — | To Free | in Total | Net | Ord. 
is Interest tion ! Diy. Div. | Rate | Reserves | Carry | Profit Profit | Div. 
| ates | . } | Forward 
8. 4. | | | | | : | - li r | o 
od | £ £ | £ £ 7 £ | % £ £ £ | Xo 
Rubber B45 | et Seas -- |— 6145) 16829| 8,189! N 
stich Malay Rubber Tereerrer eee) } Dec. 31 1 jo eee Dr ne - sean ! eee ‘ez ; | + 309 } 7.307 Dr. 2,362 | Nil 
0/0¢ REPS nese (F-M.S.) Rubber ......-. | eee 1572 | Dr. 2,685 | 3.193 || ee | — 2,685 | 24,127 | 10,272 | Nil 
5/00 era & Rubber..........-- “Dec. 31 f tia e | — 4798 || 253,336 | 63,900 | 10 
wood iin ¢ | Dec. 31 20,465 | Dr. 4,798 | 95,640 | .-« ’ | Nii 
8. d a Serer na i — 4690 12,290 7,708 | Nii 
Se Setter. cerccess cses+- | Dec. 31 560 | | Dr. 4,690 | 10,016 | ind — Sl Heine 
yon ee te Rubber aie kh li ls — 2 | Dr. use _ 4 ii i} | oe } 23 222 4,627 | Dr. 230 Nil 
} elbye (Selangor) .....+.--+-+. “heciecdieee lh ree ee | 
[150 male Cee ue 0.731 | | 59| 2 .. | + 57211 47,008] 21556) 2 
1/00 » & Commerc ial Investment ..... | Jan. 32 | = gad pga 27,500 | zig << * | — 1,426 || 32,164 | 26,290 Nil 
sim Y ch & International Trust ...... April 5 | rer 7,383 | 151056 || 3,000 | 2,250; 7h} 2,000; + 133 21,935 | 4,220 . 
Sn Trust phan eee ee ose 04.06 Mey e pape 13894 30 467 i} 7,875 | 4.200 | rts as + 1,819 48,455 | 13,676 4 
Vom tland Investment Trust......... a | , ’ | ’ \ Bi | 30-083 
Other Companies | may 31/ 12.634 | 10,929 | 12,645 = 10,925 | (c) + 4 12,634 6) 
; « ion — es Pe Pree ee | ney = 1a aio | - 75,564 152,192 8,032 | 62,175 124 : Brg sseaae Ly an 
rf coed aR senses ieries.. | Dec. 31 | 226,502 | 80,000 | 14,307 ’ te vee | es hes | : "963 24645 14 
nalgamated Anthracite Collieries . . | Dec. , | , | , 43.459 || 13.125 13,125} “milo 2 — 10,594 | 43,26 ; 
0 y ange oben epee | Mar. 31 41,200 | 20,000 | 315656 | nts } 2ias | 15128 | ait | 50,000 | + 40.248 || 428958 | 313372 | 15 
0 ¥ mbrose, Shardlow uction.... | Dec. 31 | 564,042 | 80,000 , | 1 ’ or : | + 7,360 136,978 | 116,975 | 10 
oes | Mar. 31} 100,169 | ... | 78,510 143,904 || 6,000, 65,150] ‘6 | + 6,483 || 122585} 31,402 5 
¢ Te eee Limited. occ | Beek | agnor | ieee | 35.947 | 62,927 |) 13464 16,000} 6 | | tas || 4988 | 31'053 | ait 
7 Pe see Gardner, Locket & Co. . | Mar. 31 | 49472 | 12,914 | 31,608 || 63,382 ||. a ee ee ee) x 
og teat oS aac Mar. 25 | 644 | ee | “05 45 7. 124 | 10,000) — 665 || 74,451 | 29,402 1 
13 ro Pearls (Holdings) ém.68.6 | - 31 120,955 26,207 20,595 25,457 nore 11,250 | $ , a | 218°334 16 
43 Bins ri _ Pe enerste en | Dee: 31 | 243,364 | 2. | 221,214 | 386,908 38,013 | 163,467 | 16 | 2a ooo 8285 | Nil 
] 3 7 an ( o & Jepuseee wows nevint see | vo | 23.518 £5 13.315 | 4 3 j _ oe wee Baa ‘a or 18,203 17 
2 4 anston | ondon Hotels oS Feu, 28 | 18,653 Le 17,653 | 30,841 ea ane | 3 a Wy = Pes gm 205122 10 
0 1 acumen tn... coe | Dec. 31 | 301,320 | 124,322 | 175,498 436,218 ced Moe 2 | 2,909 | i28'075 | 126233) 9 
1 2 vel a - Lines Holdings eseee June 15 129,178 eee | 126,596 12 ’ Pg: 00 | 260.000 } 20 50.000 } + § 879 | 410,645 | 322,879 20 
3 ee Deets ) Telegraph Works .. | Dec. 31 | 420,654 | 78,920 321,879 700,655 9,000 | "Hosoi -ae | seese | a. Seas “aneee |. naan x 
$ eR HVAC ’ . 31} 133,926 én 1266 | , , —) stant 330 12,030 Ni 
ora Us sndpstion Collacies. 2... | Dees I ess | geass | aoesis | | goasa| “aat) | Sapese | aaeses | 279 st 
4 wits, Hreomatogeeghs Theatees.. | Jan. 31| s41'409 | 146,832) serie | 211°433 102,250 | 37,500 | 18 | 27,084 | — 11.058 || 872,894 | s8e'967 20 
| T Epeckitt & Colman... --s.s..ees es. | Dec. iMecee| - | Sees) weet | sae] | |S Sea | ‘47zoso | 4sna78 25 
snap la a thd a . ‘ ! 179,613 || 11,750 | 76,875 | 124 30,000| + 1.715 || 273,943 | ; 
t .... | Mar. 31] 294,996} 120,340 79, Be | 49196 | 22.433, 5 
? pderson Brothers & Newbouid :.. | Dee. 31 lessraae} 7m) 1 308 bee’ 2 893°349 00°00 | 1.447282 ee: | + 30527 | 2,367,778 | 2,314,028 St 
Shell” Transport & Tradi .... | Dec. 31 | 2,361,141 .. | 2,306, ott "500 | 12500, 5 fi ae | 85,199 8, 
piittnente | Mar, 3t Te Bene BE el BR ee oe 1 | 8,885 101 
yt iran (John) & Sons.............0. | April30 | 16,749 |... 11837 | 158513 || 11778) 50798 224 | 40,000; — 739} 171,680 | 110,107 225 
© BiB bompson (John) Engineering |... | Sept. 30| -elase| S000 | “orzo | ‘asosa|| ‘sas | toeso| iof| ‘toon |— fos ambos | ,An276 20 
5 0 re Tea... ++ | Sept. 30 61,184 | 000 | ere ial 50,000 | + 4,891 || 1,100,746 328 
eee eee ees j | | 398°498 <a 137,714 15 ’ i+ ij I, 2 
ini Pe 6 6.66 ewe es 6e0% une 30 } 1,305,053 | 324,765 192,605 ’ 91 fae | + 4284 57.050 30,456 4 
) Ors aera waa | bees $1 | ”52"193 Be 159660 | 196519) | 781583, 20° | 78,000| 4 ea7T | 4eT 118 | 152,224 20 
oe hitehead Iron & Steel............ | Mar. 31 | 600,935 | 70,000 1660 | ad | | | 
se ; | > | | 5,884 
00 BiBotals (6000's) : weer | 71 | 87 || 1,191 | 4,198 wit 8) et See 
fy June 30, 1943 ......... 42\ 11,364; 1,017 5,871 | 38? J wel svat 10,491 | + 2,767 | 197,676 | 90,742 |. 
alf-year Total to June 30, 1943... | 1,000 | 201,319 | 15,238 | 92,233 | 158,252 | 21, ang 2|+ 1835 | 91,812| 44,608 
‘0 . | | 7.491! 44,127 | 76,981 || _9,900| 27,010 oot Se) | Se 
jo saa awh. . PODER OTOP CES 465 | 92,610 | 7,491, 44,127 | 76,981 || 9,90 30,163 5109 | + 932 | 105,864 46,134 
a4 sb ee" eee 535 | 108,709 | 7,747 , 48,106 81,271 11,908 Fe Re ee Sh 5. Ge ae eae 4 ee, eee 
: 0. eee Rees eee i nt. on Deferred Ordinary Shares. 
at + Free of Income Tax. (c) 34 -6896 per cent. on Ordinary Shares and 130 per cent. on Deferred Ordinary 
5/0 3 
0/0 (July a 3 943, to July as 194 ) ae _ 
2 elite ewetcosip negtrmnpimnegennneneiom #63 i | 
nine ieee wo ee | | | | | | ; 
cs. | | | 4+ 43] 20,920 5,802 5 
Rubber | , 7 
: Rube : 131 26,156 || { a 25,297 1,410 | Nil 
yer Kuning (F.M.S.) Rubber ...... ao 2 a | Dr. 114 4,860 || oe ee 13 = 7.419| 4,642 | 10 
ae 5 —. egy Foal eee a si | 7.304 | 4.822 6,758 l 4,760 10 | 4.745 || 38°977 | 11,022 | Nil 
yion limber & Rubber .......... : \ ’ | 745 3,473 | | ewe eee ~ } F 3,258 | Nil 
“ye sans 867 | Dr. 4,745 , j [— 179 9,136 , ; = 
hangkat Salak Rubber & Tin...... Dec. 31 — Dr. 1,792 | 1,871 | Poke 14 ’308 26,014 | 9,777 | Nil 
Rubber Dec. 31 | i | 
uny | Catt atte eee eee ee es . } 308 | 14,272 i ai — 3,421 || 32,192 5,189 Nil 
993 
onsolidated Malay Rubber ........ Dec. 31 . 185 | ae | 5 144 6 
erald Rubber & Cocoanut ....... Jan. 31| 1,675 | Dr. 3,421 | Pees fl D Sian ofl |= oe feeel hes Ne 
ighlands & Lowlands Rubber ..... Dec. 31 | 5,374 lp oo18 Yo a Jose | | — oe 35,964 2,769 | Nil 
uly Dhore River Rubber .............. Dec. 31 | 717 | Dr. 1781 | 2'052 400 eee | | ‘? oo 51595 10,771 4 
6, alidjeroek Rubber ............... Mar. 31 378 | Dr. 1985 | 6863 ae Baas ee aaa j 13,209 7,350 | Nil 
ug nadron Rubber................. Dec. 31 4 Dr. 1.671 | Dr. 6.567 | ase |— 5’as4 | 13'972 | Dr. '887| Nil 
ents apat Sumetra Rubher’s.665.005% — = a Dr. 9°884 4,071 | | a +a 1117 5972 Dr. 5,862 Ni 
; ES eer eee . _ 7 | Dr. 154 j 7 tee | 760 || 21.141 : 
oll artapoera Rubber ............... Mar. 31 119 ve Dr. 1,117 | l 12,000 | 6 | 3,048 4 
’ , sa en 8,798 383 11,240 | 14,206 | , }— 151]; 13,425 , 

: paagtle Ree ORE oes oo 31 18017 pst 4,049 | = 7,150 |) tent ht | 1,730 131,900 | 28,760 54 
TH | itish Sheehan Pee Saniwhawae Mar. 31] 137,756 ye | ere ; | 10872 | ri | 3,000 | + $87 | se aee | nea nif 
tham Investment ............... Mar. 31 16,770 4 9,161 || 5,625 | “i = salar, Oo | 
‘ Ottish ‘One et ating May 31 29,172 4,722 19, ra 360,000 9 | | + 1,882 || 1,703,320 — 15 
ee + Companies i} 3 | ) , i " 5 

sociated Portland Cement... as, 5S | CASES | OATH) Om eas eeee | 11380} 35 BN ag | + 15,501 ||" 69,145 | 28,085 2z4 
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(Continued from page 60) _ Sa 
Leather for Shoes.—It is reported that special priority 1s to 
be given to shoe leather, although the shortage will not be 
relieved until next year. In the meantime, 40 per cent of 
women’s shoes and 20 per cent of men’s will be made with 
wooden soles. 


Cotton Export Allocations.—Export allocations for cotton 
piece goods for the period July 1st to September 30th have 
been sent out by the Cotton Board. West Africa’s share has 
been somewhat reduced to meet the essential needs of some 
other markets, notably Australia. While there are no basic 
alterations for most markets, quantities vary somewhat compared 
with the last period. It has once more been necessary to limit 
part of the production for certain markets to fabrics made from 
fine yarns (counts 50’s or finer). This is due to the heavy 
demand for coarser yarns for the manufacture of direct war 
fabrics. 


Alloy Conservation.—A new Direction has been issued by 
the Controller of Iron and Steel to all alloy steel ingot makers, 
the object of which is primarily alloy conservation, The main 
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reason for this is the enormous increase in the demand {fg 
alloy steel, which means that available supplies of alloy; 
elements now have to be spread over a bigger tonnage of ste! 
The effect of this. Direction is to limit the number of compo). 
tions available. The permitted compositions are practically 
all steels which have been made for some time. The bag; 
of the new Direction consists of a table showing which ste 
are permitted for any given range of tensile strength and siz 
The new Direction is restrictive only in respect of alloy stegj 
and it is hoped that both steelmakers and users will utilis 
carbon steels to the fullest possible extent. 


Headwear Quota.—The headwear quota for the present perigg 
has been increased from 15 per cent to 25 per cent by valy 
of supplies in the year 1941. The reason given is that it wil] 
provide employment for residual labour (mainly older workers) 
in areas where the proportion of withdrawals has been lowes. 
No manufacturer will be permitted to take on any Taboy 
other than that agreed with the Ministry of Labour local offices . 
the industry will be required to make frequent and full labou 
returns. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


























LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and Trustees 
imposes on them heavy burdens and duties which they 
are not always in a position to fulfil. Especially is this 
the case in wartime, when life is so uncertain and so 
many difficulties arise in the administration of estates. 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured and 
a Testator can rely on his estate having the benefit of 
skilled and experienced management in connection with 
his investments and with the many other matters incidental 
to its administration. 


The services of the Wank’s Executor and Trustee 
Department are availabie to customers and non-customers 
of the Bank. A pamphict giving terms and particulars 
will be sent free of charge on application to any Branch. 





Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 






































REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 











DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 





not be eligible for military service. 
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ACCRECATE ASSETS 


—— Established over 80 years 













Represented at over 200 poiats 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales; 














L Queee Victoria St. ECA Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
Joke Forbes, Manager. H.R.H.Chalmers, General pegs 
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Jhe 
STOCK. EXCHANGE 


Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans throug 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 
23% National War Bonds 1951/53 


@re at present on sale @ 100. 


pfahfn/sfef bells | 
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There are also 


a 3% Defence Bonds 


+i Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
i and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


3 A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
$3 may be obtained from: 


| The Secretary, Stock Exchange, London. £.c.2 |: 
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MANAGER-SECRETARY required by a Group of Chemical 
Manufacturers to form the nucleus of a Secretariat to deal with 
existing and post-war trade agreements. Experience of com 
mercial accounting is essential and a knowledge of commercial 
and technical French and German an advantage. The organisa- 
tion offers considerable possibilities for a man of tact and 
ability. A commencing salary of £750 per annum is envisaged. 
In the first instance full particulars of qualifications, experienct, 


etc., should be sent to Box 108, The Economist, Brettenha® 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 





— 


BOOK PUBLISHING—Large London firm requires first-clas 

man to undertake research, both editorial and marketing. Must 

One with sound knowledg¢ 

of trade and possessing economic degree preferred.’ This is 4 

oe pw Be page 4 — development with a progressive firm. 

ull de x , The Economist, Brettenha oust, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. fee: vatieg 


— 
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